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PREFACE. 




O the dear young friends who so kindly 
received a former story, I again venture 
to address another, in the hope that it may 
be found both pleasing and instructive. 

The following pages may be able only to express 
to you my own affectionate sympathy; but- if in a* 
single instance they should be instrumental in check- 
ing the growth of a wayward and selfish spirit, and 
instead thereof should implant the desire to live a 
life of benevolent usefulness, in humble dependence 
on the support of a higher Power, then indeed my 
dearest wish will have been realised in the produc- 
tion of this little story. E. J. B. 
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A NEEDLE AND THREAD. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE LITTLE BALLAD-SINGER. 



<c 




J^ 



ET up, will ye, and tie the things together ; 
d*ye hear, Nell?" growled a woman's 
voice from a low truckle-bed occupying 
the comer of a dirty room in a common lodging-house 
in Havre. 

To enforce her words, the speaker stretched out 
an arm, and seizing a heavy boot, flung it violently 
at something like a bundle of rags and straw lying 
opposite. "D'ye hear, ye lazy imp?" she called 
again. A small white face rose slowly from the heap, 
looking sadly wan and wretched as the grey shining 
of the early morning fell upon it through the murky 
skylight. 
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"I'm awake," answered a sleepy voice, and Nell 
sat up, rubbed her eyes, and threw aside her tangled 
hair. 

" Ye*d better be," said the woman, turning over for 
another nap. Seeing her again asleep, the child 
ventured to follow her example in spite of the rough 
command, . and was in a few moments back in the 
land of dreams. 

When n6xt she awoke, the sun was trying hard to 
penetrate the wintry skies and thick green glass. 
Springing up restless and anxious, she gazed kround. 
She was alone — her companions, the boots, the 
bundle she ought to have put together, were all gone, 
and everything was quiet, except when the hum of 
voices or the clatter of crockery rose from the 
kitchen below. Nell's toilet did not take long. She 
made a fruitless attempt to pull a piece of broken 
comb through her curls, pushed her slender feet into 
a pair of worn boots, slipped dexterously into a faded 
dress trimmed with tarnished silver thread, and with 
a small shawl over her shoulders, and a 'torn straw 
hat on her head, the little street-singer was ready to 
face the world. 

Creeping cautiously along the passage, and guiding 
herself by the wall down the dimly-lighted stairs, she 
entered the living-room, and peering about amongst 
the crowd of noisy chattering people eating, drink- 
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ing, and idling, caught sight of a man and woman 
sitting rather apart from the rest of the company. 

"It's to be hoped ye're rested," remarked Moll 
Jenks, as Nell joined them, a faint colour flickering 
on her cheeks. 

" Yes," she answered, watching fearfully the heavy 
hand leaning on the table. 

With a laugh the woman caught her arm, and jerk- 
ing it ^sharply, said — " You don't get no breakfast ; 
them as can't get up can't eat Are ye hungry?" 

" Yes,** said Nell again, trying to twist herself free. 

** Glad of it ; itil be a lesson to ye. You've done 
nothin', so you'll get nothin' ; " and with a parting grip 
and shake, Moll let go the tiny, tortured arm, and 
nodded her head triumphantly. 

No cry escaped the child ; she knew that she was 
helpless; only the sullen drooping of her lips and the 
quiver of her eyehds betrayed her trouble. All this 
time, the man, Bill Jenks, had been a passive, and 
even an amused, spectator, though his face was neither 
ill-natured nor cruel, like that of his wife ; but now, 
taking his pipe from his mouth, he shook out some 
ashes and exclaimed — 

" It's as good as a play, Moll, to see you a-going 
on with that there little lass. You're the cat and 
she's the mouse ; but don't you spoil bus'niss with 
too much edication. It's all very well for y^^ ^"^ ^^ 
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a-teaching of her to do her dooty and mind what's 
said to her ; but she shan't lose her meals for nothin', 
or, you see, she won't sing, and she brings in more tin 
than any dodge we've tried this long while. So look 
out, Moll, and let her have her sleep and her wittles 
too, as I've tell't ye afore." 

Here Bill stroked his beard in much satisfaction 
with himself and his speech, and resumed his pipe 
with a complacent puflf. He seldom interfered, but 
Moll knew, when he did, her wisest plan was to submit 

Muttering crossly, she bid Nell come and finish 
what was left from their repast Not many minutes 
after, Jenks rose and went to pay his bill, and Moll 
took the opportunity to say — "You'll see what ye'U 
get if ye don't do as ye're bid another time, and he 
shan't stand up for ye. Put the bread in the basket, 
and come along." 

Nell sorrowfully obeyed, and brushing away the 
ready tears, followed Jenks and Moll into the street 

They had proceeded some distance towards a better 
part of the town, when the former said — 

" Now, Nell, this is the last day we shall have 
on French ground for a while, and I advise you to 
sing your best, and get enough to pay your passage 
to London, else I don't see as how we shan't have 
to drop you overboard, to swim there as ye can, or 
feed the fishes !" 
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"D'ye hear?" cried Moll, fiercely. "Why don't ' 
ye never answer when ye're spoke to ?" 

" I don't know," said Nell, shortly. 

"You'll sing well, now, won't you, my pretty dear?" 
asked Bill, coaxingly. 

" Yes ; I'll try," replied Nell, going nearer to him 
as they walked along, feeling grateful for kind words. 

** Soft soap's a hexcellent thing," he soliloquised. 

" Now, Nell, tune up," he continued, when they had 
reached a quarter which his practised eyes thought 
likely to yield a fair harvest of sous and centimes. 
" English, mind — the 'Troubadour' to start with." 

Nell obediently gave the basket to Moll, and hold- 
ing out her hat, waited while Bill played a few pre- 
liminary notes on his flute, and then began — 

** Gaily the Troubadour touched his guitar," etc. 

Uncultivated, and even sharpened slightly by ill- 
usage and cold, it was nevertheless an exquisite voice. 
Wonderful in its clearness and sweetness, wild and sad 
as the little singer's life, and expressive as her wistful 
face, it went forth with bird-like purity into the wintry 
air, and echoed in the hearts of its hearers. No wonder 
Bill said she paid well. As for Nell herself, her love 
and power of song was the one bright spot of her 
existence. As she sang, her countenance lost much 
of its expression of dread ; a strange brilUancy shone 
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from her eyes, and traces of pink warmed her thin 
cheeks. She forgot for a time how unhappy she was, 
how lonely, how unloved ; the spirit of music charmed 
away her sorrow, and brought to her dreams of joy 
and love. Many a passer-by threw her a trifle ; once 
a dark-eyed Frenchwoman drew aside the white 
curtain of her window, and looked out kindly as the 
sounds rose quivering to her ears. Then the case- 
ment was opened, and some sous came clattering 
down upon the road. Nell thanked her with a smile, 
and the giver stole back on tiptoe to the farther side bf 
the room, where, in a shaded alcove, her child lay dying. 
He raised his heavy eyelids as she approached, and 
whispered — " Ma m6re, I have heard the good angels 
calling me ; I am not afraid now, ma mhxt !" Tears 
fell from the mother's eyes, as she kissed- her boy, and 
blessed the little wayfarer for the comfort that her 
sweet voice had brought, though the words were in a 
foreign tongue. 

Meanwhile the three strolled slowly on. Noon 
came, and Moll gave Nell the remainder of her 
breakfast, "to put on with," as she said. Having 
had unusual good fortune. Bill generously decided to 
take his wife and Nell to an eating-house to have a 
good dinner before starting later in the evening for 
London. But, greedy of gain, he tarried here and 
there, until it was evident that Nell could sing no more 
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that day. Aching little feet they were which toiled 
after Jenks and Moll, and a throbbing brow it was 
which wondered and questioned why she was so tired 
and miserable, while other children had kind friends 
and warm clothes. " There don't anybody care for 
me,** she said to herself, when Moll shouted to her 
to make haste. They reached their destination at 
length, and Nell was very glad indeed to sit and rest. 
Something in her attitude, as she did so, touched 
even Bill's selfish heart, and he said, in his most 
afifable manner, while waiting for the coming feast — 

" YouVe been a good girl to-day, Nell, and I'll give 
ye a penny some day, and at this present ye may come 
and sit aside of me and fill my pipe." Nell's opinion 
of Bill's promises was not high ; she had often known 
them broken, so she tried not to hope for the money. 

The second reward, however, was worth accepting, 
and she placed the table between herself and Moll 
as quickly as possible. The latter growled something 
about the "child being ruined;" but her husband 
paid her no attention, being flattered by Nell's 
evident preference for him, as well as agreeably 
interested by the odour of a savoury stew just placed 
before him. Of all Nell's troubles — and they were 
many — ^none give her more constant anxiety than Moll 
Jenks's hands. To be sure they did not often deal 
out blows, for the master considered that, as a general 
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rule, that " didn't pay ;" but they gave what the little 
girl dreaded even more, hard pinches and iron grasps, 
which, without harming the voice, were terribly pain- 
ful and subduing. 

Nell was too valuable and frail to be beaten and 
knocked about, as many are such as she; but she 
learned to fear those strong, cruel fingers, as some 
children fear the black man of the cross nursery-maid, 
or the dark room of the unprincipled governess, — and 
with more reason, for her arm proved the reality of 
MolFs wickedness and strength. Those hands were 
also a memory of horror to the child, reminding her 
of a time when blows had fallen Jhick and fast, and 
been succeeded by heavy sleepy days, from which she 
had awakened to find herself in a strange place, 
amongst strange faces and new scenes. Beyond those 
days no efibrt could carry her, no struggles to remem- 
ber could picture distinctly in waking hours the 
shadowy images which frequently flitted through her 
dreams, mocking her by their smiles and beauty. 

Gradually, however, these visions grew rarer, and the 
past dimmer and dimmer. The wants, the weariness, 
the lovelessness of the present claimed all her thoughts. 
Too gentle and timid to resist, too young and feeble to 
escape, both mind and body were slowly becoming dull 
and apathetic, her longing for love and her talent for 
rnusic alone keeping alive in heramoral and mental life. 



CHAPTER II. 



MAUD KNOLLIS. 




ITH her face pressed to the window of the 
room generally known in Lady Lesley's 
London mansion as the nursery, stood a 
girl some years older, and very different in every re- 
spect from the ballad-singer Nell. Maud KnoUis was 
not precisely a pretty child, yet all felt her to be 
peculiarly attractive. Whether it was the expression 
of her dark eyes^ shadowed so wondrously by their 
long lashes, or the decision of her small, curved mouth, 
or the graceful bend of her slender neck, it would 
be impossible to telL She shivered as she gazed 
down on the rare passers-by in the square below, and 
presently glanced at the well-guarded fire, to see if it 
were burning brightly this cold, dull afternoon. In 
doing so, her eyes fell for a moment on a book lying 
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open on a chair near. Turning away hastily from the 
unwelcome object, she resumed her former position, 
and said to herself — " I cannot see the use of all that 
stuff. Why should I have to leam English grammar, 
when I can speak English perfectly ? If I were like 
Justine, now, I could understand it, for she is still very 
ignorant ; but for me, I think it quite unnecessary — 
* entirely superfluous,* as Aunt Lesley would say ; so 
I shall not trouble about it I dare say Miss Clarke 
will be very cross, but that can't be helped ; and after 
all, she can only be a little worse than usual. She's 
crosser than Miss Moss at Holl)rwood; I wish she 
could have come to London with us. I think ^iiss 
Clarke is horrid. Oh, dear ! I wish the old days were 
back again, when we were all together at Nice. If 
only papa knew how dull I am, I'm sure he wouldn'^t 
stay away so- long. I wonder what it is keeps him. 
Let me seel! it's one, two, three years since we came 
to England. We came ! Oh, dear ! I dare not think 
of that ;" and Maud's reflections ended suddenly with 
a deep sigh and another shiver. 

To get rid of the troublesome thought, she took up 
the lesson, and looked at it for a few minutes ; but 
evidently it was not satisfactory, for she shut it up im- 
patiently, threw it again on the chair, and returned to 
the window. The sky was grey and gloomy, the trees 
in the square gardens were dreary and leafless, the few 
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carriages to be seen were tightly closed, nothing was 
cheerful or interesting in the very least ; and poor 
Maud was, as she appeared, even sadder and more 
lonely than the outside world. The half-dozen dirty 
little sparrows on the area railings seemed to mock 
her, for they followed their leader hither and thither 
perseveringly. The bare branches knocked against 
each other as the wind blew, the raindrops came down 
in company, and even the swimming gutter had a 
brother to talk with over the way. But Maud had no 
one, and, what was still more trying, she had nothing 
to do — that is, " nothing nice ; " the lesson was the 
only disagreeable possibility, and it might perchance 
have been learned in the end, if entertainment had not 
turned up at the very moment when English grammar 
was winning the fight by means of English weather. 

'* Why, that's Miss Castaine, I do declare, and that 
parcel will be my new dress. How glad I am she's 
coming ; I like her, and she will amuse me a little." 

Resolutely withholding her eyes from the book, 
Maud ran to the head of the stairs to watch for the 
dressmaker. Leaning over the balustrade, she soon 
saw her enter a room below, usually called the work- 
room. 

" Good morning. Miss Castaine. I'm sure it's by 
special mercy you're come to-day," Maud heard Daw- 
kins, the lady's-maid, exclaim in a peevish vovce^as 
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she threw open the workroom door with an elegant 
sweep. 

** I never saw any one so common or so funny as 
Dawkins," thought the little girl, seeing the grande 
entree from her perch. " She thinks she can patronise 
Miss Castaine, because aunt says she only employs 
her out of charity, and to please Mrs Danvers. Hush ! 
what's that she's saying ? " 

" Which it's quite a mercy you've come, as I said 
before," continued the maid; " for I'm quite overcome 
with work, and my nerves are giving way. There's 
some people. Miss Castaine, who've no more con- 
sideration nor stocks an' stones. Only think ! I'm the 
only lady's-maid at present, and her Ladyship's 
daughter. Miss Lesley, has taken the pet because she 
don't like her dress for the Countess of Huntley's 
* soiry,' though it's been made by a first-class milliner. 
Well, she don't like it, and she'll have it altered, and 
how I'm to arrange all the * coiffeurs' and do the dress 
too, is more than I can tell; so I say it's a mercy 
you're here, for let's hope you can stop and give me a 
helping hand." 

" Willingly," answered the dressmaker, smiling as the 
maid's tones changed during her speech from patron- 
age to entreaty. " I will gladly help you after I have 
tried on this dress of Miss Maud's." 

" Capital ! " thought Maud, descending the stairs. 
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" Miss Castaine wants you, Miss Maud. She has 
brought your new frock, and wishes to try it on." So 
saying, Dawkins retired. 

" You have finished my new dress, Dawkins says," 
remarked Maud, giving Kate a gracious little bow. 

" Yes, Miss Maud, and now I want to see if it be- 
comes you nicely," replied Kate Castaine. 

Miss Castaine, dressmaker and seamstress, as her 
small well-polished brass door-plate said, was a 
middle-aged woman. There was nothing remarkable 
either in her face or figure, except the general air of 
honest genial kindliness and intelligence. But be- 
hind the common-place somewhat wrinkled exterior, 
beat a heart so good and faithful — so fiill of love 
and hope, that trials, poverty, and sorrow alike had 
been powerless to break it Once she had lived in a 
sunny cottage in the country, far away from this 
desert of houses. She could remember flowery lanes, 
and mossy ferny dells, where rosy-faced children 
wove chains of daisies and dandelions, and the 
sweet-voiced birds, in their sober plumage, trilled 
and piped their lays in heaven's own language of 
happiness from mom till eve. These were but 
memories now. Unexpected reverses had driven her 
from the old home, and obliged her to seek a liveli- 
hood in the city. How hard had been her struggles — 
how weary, and hungry, and sad she had been in her 
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day, she alone could have told. But though only 
earning a modest competence, Kate's boat had pretty 
well weathered its storms, and was for the present 
sailing through pleasanter waters. In the time of her 
greatest need, she went to the clergyman of her 
parish, Mr Danvers, who referred her to his wife. 
After that she was able to breathe more easily. Mrs 
Danvers stood by her, gave her work, and introduced 
her to some of her friends, amongst others, to Maud's 
aunt. Lady Lesley. For her Kate had worked occa- 
sionally for two or three years during the season, but 
this being the first time Maud had accompanied the 
family to town, they had only recently become 
acquainted. Thtls into the midst of Maud*s lonely 
life came Kate Castaine like a gleam of sunshine. 
Something about her pleased the little girl; instinc- 
tively she acknowledged the goodness of the woman, 
though she was only a dressmaker. 

" Do you live far from here ? " asked Maud, after 
watching the deft fingers fastening the frock. 

" Not very, miss; about ten minutes' walk, perhaps," 
replied Kate. 

" I should like to come and see you at your home 
some day, as Lilias Danvers says she does." 

" I shall be pleased to see you, miss, if Lady 
Lesley will allow you to come," and Kate smiled. 

" Ah ! as to that," replied the littie lady, with the 
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least shrug of her pretty white shoulders, " I have 
no doubt aunt will let me if I wish. Of course Justine, 
my bonne — ^my nurse, you know — ^will come with me/' 

Kate smiled again^ and Maud, after a pause, re- 
marked abruptly — 

"You were not always a dressmaker, were you?" 
**I beg your pardon," she added immediately. "I 
didn't mean to be rude. I was thinking aloud" 

" You are right. Miss Maud. I once lived in the 
country, in a home of my own," answered Kate, 
readily, n 

"Aren't you sorry to live in this smoky, horrid 
London, then? I am. I wanted aunt to leave me 
and Justine at Hollywood, as she has done before, 
but she wouldn't Oh ! I hate London." 

"So do I, sometimes," said Kate, with a sigh, 
" and then I wish myself amongst the woods and 
fields again ; but we must try and be contented. God 
is in the town just as much as in the country, and we 
may love and serve Him just as well amongst the 
houses as amongst the trees and flowers. The great 
Husbandman is everywhere. The trees of the city 



are men." 



"And I, then," continued Maud, as Kate paused, 
her mind roving miles away from Lady Lesley's work- 
room — "I am a flower perhaps, or a little shrub. 
"What would you call me, Miss Castaine ? " 
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Before answering, Kate drew back and surveyed 
the questioner. Her eyes, wide open and bright, 
were full of interest; her red lips were parted in 
expectancy, discovering the tips of the pearly teeth 
between; and the rose-coloured dress showed off 
in all its brilliancy the dazzling whiteness of her 
complexion and the graceful contour of her small 
figure. 

" You are like," said Kate, half sorry to speak and 
spoil the picture, — " you remind me of a sweet briar 
in a neglected garden. The true Rose ^ has been 
grafted in, but there is pruning and training wanted." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Maud, quickly. 

" I will tell you my meaning another time ; perhaps 
you may guess it before we meet again." 

" I like you," said the little girl, without a trace of 
her usual petulant manner. 

" And I you," was Kate's gentle answer, her heart 
yearning over the sweet wilful child. 

As she spoke, the door opened wider, and admitted a 
good-looking woman, whose dark skin told of southern 
blood and a hotter sun than that of England. 

" Ah ! Justine, you have returned then ?" said 
Maud, her old self in a moment 

" Yees, mam'selle," replied the bonne, with a strong 
foreign accent ; " I have been to de shops, and since 
my return have sought mam'selle everywhere." 
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"Isn't my new dress pretty, Justine?" said Maud, 
turning herself about for inspection. 

"Ah ! yees, it is indeed charming, ma petite, quite 
parfaite. Oh! dat monsieur, your papa, could see 
you now," replied Justine, throwing up her hands 
admiringly. 

" I wish he would come back again," sighed Maud. 

" He will do so some day, ma belle," replied the 
fond nurse ; " and meanwhile you will grow beautiful 
and clever. Ah ! cela me rappelle 1 Have you 
learned dat lesson Mees Clarke gave you dis 
morning?" 

" No, I have not ; it's too difficult, and I do not 
mean to learn it" 

" Trop difficile 1" exclaimed Justine, surprised out 
of English. 

" Well, if you like, I don't choose to learn it." 

"Ah! mam'selle, c'est incroyable ! What will 
Mees Clarke say, I wonder? " 

"We shall see, for I won't learn such horrid 
stufil Voila tout 1" retorted Maud. " Do you know, 
Miss Castaine, why one should learn what one is sure 
to forget again directly ? " 

" I can't quite say I do," replied Kate, puzzled ; 

" but I do know why we should do our duty and be 

obedient." 

" Yes, yes ; of course one must do that, or else I 

B 
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suppose we shall not go to heaven; but I'm not 
going to die yet, so, Justine, you may take the grammar 
and learn it yourself." 

Finding the conversation had taken this unpleasant 
turn, Maud said good-bye to Kate, and went singing 
down the corridor, the lesson on her conscience. 

"Oh, dear!" sighed Justine, folding up the new 
frock carefully, "dat is a dear child, Miss Castaine, 
but wat you call incorrigible." 




CHAPTER III. 



" I'm so lonely." 




ilADY LESLEY'S boudoir was the most de- 
lightful room in her handsome London* 
house ; not, however, because of its pro- 
spect, — that was dull enough, and the common pro- 
perty of other apartments and neighbouring mansions. 
Its charm lay in its fittings and its pervading air of 
elegance and comfort combined. No expense had 
been spared in furnishing and arranging it ; the taste 
and luxurious ease of its owner had alone been con- 
sulted, and- the result was charming. Almost every 
possible need, real or imaginary, had been anticipated 
and supplied. A fancy inlaid work-table stood in the 
window. A select library, in splendid bindings, was 
within easy reach. A Davenport was near at hand. 
The centre-tabje groaned beneath \la Me^svxtt.^ ^^ ^x\. 
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and popular literature, while a lovely 6tag^re supported 
a case of exquisite stuffed birds. The couches and 
chairs of walnut-wood were softly cushioned with blue 
damask bordered with* silver braid. Surely Lady 
Lesley must have been a happy woman ! But, unfor- 
tunately for her, happiness, true and lasting, does not 
lie in our surroundings, but in ourselves. Many a 
restless heart that throbs amidst luxury and splendour 
might envy the dweller in a hovel the peace which 
accompanies trust in God. With all her riches. Lady 
Lesley was still unpossessed of the Pearl of Great 
Price. She had never sought, and consequently never 
found it ; and it was a wrinkled, irritable old lady who 
lay languidly on a sofa, aimlessly watching the fire 
dart its rays into the farthest corners, and listening to 
the drip-drip of the rain on the window. A knock at 
the door, and Maud's voice saying, " May I come in, 
Aunt Lesley?" aroused her. 

" Yes, my dear, if you like," she answered, softly. 
Maud advanced on tiptoe, and lingering by the table, 
turned over the books as if seeking for something. 
After opening and shutting several, she gave an im- 
patient sigh and sat down on the bearskin hearth-rug, 
seemingly to examine the gay flames pouring up the 
chimney, and glancing and dancing on the bright 
steel sides of their prison. 

" My dear Maud, why don't you find something to 
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amuse yourself with?" remarked her aunt, after 
awhDe. " It worries me almost as much to see you 
so listless as to hear you turning over my books and 
pictures." 

Maud looked up with a pettish, discontented face, 
replying, " I have nothing to do. Aunt Lesley ; IVe 
looked at those books and plates until I'm sick of 
them, and of myself, and everything." 

" Have you no work in hand ?" 

" I hate work. I always prick my fingers if I sew, 
and run the needle into them if I crochet ; and if I tat, 
the cotton breaks. I wish I had something to do that 
could be done without trouble." And Maud sighed 
drearily, and resting her head on her hands, again 
stared into the fire. 

^* My dear," began Lady Lesley anew, " I am sorry 
for you, but I cannot help you, as nothing can be 
done in this world without fatigue and exertion. You 
are dull if you stay at home, and tired if you go 
out" 

" Yes," repHed Maud, decidedly. " I'd rather stay 
at home than go to parties. I'm sick of them ; they're 
always the same — always Christmas-trees, and dancing 
with little boys, and eating cakes." 

" Really, Maud, you are very difficult to please, and 
not right in speaking in such a manner of kindly- 
mtended entertainments. Get up and s^aA. ^ow\^^\l ?^ 
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a. lady, and don't let me hear you expressing yourself 
so again." 

" Bother !" said Maud, under her breath, at the same 
time throwing herself into a soft chair. The creaking of 
the springs increased Lady Lesley's displeasure, and 
with unusual heat she exclaimed, " You had better re- 
tire to your own room, and I will desire Miss Clarke to 
give you longer lessons to study during the afternoons." 

" Oh ! please, aunt, don't do that — they are so long 
already," pleaded Maud, sitting up very erect and 
prim, in remembrance of the "horrid grammar" un- 
learned upstairs. 

" Something must be done. And now leave me ; I 
must rest awhile after all this excitement, or I shall be 
unable to attend the soir6e this evening." And Lady 
Lesley waved her hand towards the door as she spoke, 
and closing her eyes, used her gold-capped smelling- 
bottle. 

Dismissed from the boudoir, afraid of Justine and 
the conscience-haunted nurser}', the little niece wan- 
dered along the passage undecided where to go. A 
short meditation sent her to find her cousins; but 
no help could she obtain from them. Frances, the 
elder, was in the drawing-room, deep in an absorb- 
ing novel, and was, Maud said to herself, " as cross as 
if she had the gout;" and the gentler Emmeline, tired 
out with the toils of the first season, was actually 
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fast asleep on a sofa, oblivious of everything. So 
Maud recommenced her travels, feeling more lonely, 
more miserable, and more out of tune than before. 
" Nobody wants me, nobody cares where I am, nor 
where I go. I do wish papa would come back and 
love me,** cried the mournful young heart Its owner 
concluded to take refuge in the library, as the gloomiest 
place she could think of, and as such, agreeable to 
her humour. She was quite right with regard to its 
gloominess. It was indeed even dismaL The fire 
was out, for the room was seldom used but as a 
schoolroom. The dark books looked down solemnly 
from the shadowy glass-fronted bookcases. There 
was everywhere a dreary indistinctness, through which 
the furniture appeared large and odd and grim. 
Some children would have preferred more light and 
English grammar to such a ghostly chamber, but Maud 
had no fears, and curled herself up in a deep reading- 
chair, preparatory to nursing" her griefs. - It ended, as 
such sad reflections often do, in a sound nap, from 
which she awoke an hom: or so later to see a figure in 
the doorway, standing out black against the light of 
the hall-lamp, and saying, in a perplexed sort of way — 
**I wonder where dat child is? Mam'selle, are you 
here?'' 

"Yes, I am, Justine; what is it?" replied Maud, 
rubbing her eyes and sitting up. 
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^ De nursery tea is ready, ma petite, and Mees Lena 
have come to take it wid you." 

This joyful news finished the work the sleep had. 
begun, and with recovered good-temper Maud sprang 
away upstairs like a fawn. 

** Lena, dear, I am so glad you've come, for I'm so 
lonely I don't know what to do," she cried, running 
to her cousin and throwing her arms lovingly round 
her neck. 

"Take care, pet," replied Lena, disengaging her- 
self carefully ; " Dawkins has just done my hair, and 
I don't want it spoiled." 

" You're very pretty to-night, Lena, only I wouldn't 
have that curl caught up just there ; you should let it 
hang full-length," said Maud, critically. 

" Mam'selle is quite right," remarked Justine. " If 
Mees Lena will permit me, I will in one moment give 
her coiffure a little finish, which will make her de 
belle of de evening." 

" Thanks, good Justine," said Lena, knowing of old 
that the Frenchwoman's artistic touches were not to 
be despised. 

" Now you're lovely," cried Maud, whisking about 
and clapping her hands. "You're quite killing, as 
Dawkins said the other day. You're a ^eet thing . 
in Lenas." 

" Nonsense, child," said the elder cousin, blusliing 
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and smiling, and looking therefore, Maud thought, 
still lovelier. 

"And how comes it you are lonely, pet?" asked 
Lena presently, as she warmed her dainty little feet 
and sipped a cup of tea. 

" I don't know, but I am really — I*m so tired of 
being by myself.** 

"You have mamma, and Frances, and me," an- 
swered Lena, " besides Justine." 

" Yes," responded Maud, slowly ; " but aunt is so 
often shocked by what I say or do, ifs no fun being 
with her; and Frances is so cross always; and you — 
well, Lena, you know, though you're a dear darling 
duck of a Lena, yet you're not up till I'm with Miss 
Clarke, and after luncheon you ride or drive or go to 
sleep till dinner-time, and then you go out again. " 
And Maud's face added, "What can you say to that?" 

" I'm not worth much as a playfellow, am I ?" 
laughed Lena when Maud paused. "Well, you're 
quite right, and some day I'm going to stay at home. 
I'm getting overdone with all this gaiety. It is, after all, 
a very poor sort of life to lead. If it were not such a 
trouble to begin afresh I'd — ^well, never mind, Maudie," 
she continued, interrupting herself and laughing again 
uneasily ; " it's great fun sometimes, though it does tire 
one ; and very soon you'll grow up and come out, and 
have your turn to be gay while some oxve ^^^Ss» ^i»^' 
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"No I shan't," answered Maud, resolutely; "] 
don't care for it I'd like friends, but not the sort yon 
have. They are not real somehow. They don't mean 
what Ihey say, and it is wicked of people to say what 
is* not true. I heard Captain Gray tell Frances, one 
day when he was calling, that her voice was finer than 
Miss Some-one else's; and you know, and I know, 
and so does he, that Frances can't even sing in tune." 

" Hush ! Maud; you should not speak so,*' reproved 
Lena. " Gentlemen must be polite ; and Captain Gray 
did not say that Frances sang beautifully, only that she 
had a fine voice." 

" It was a polite way of telling her that she screams 
then," said Maud, still hotly. "She did not under- 
stand him, at any rate, or she. would not have looked 
so -pleased." 

"People must say something, and the bare truth 
might be very disagreeable," returned Lena, doubt- 
fully. 

"It is wTong to say what is not true," persisted 
Maud. 

" Of course it is," assented Lena ; " but people who 
go to Rome must do as Rome does." 

" Then I won't go to Rome, for I am not going to 
say what I don't think for any one," said Maud, tossing 
her dark hair over her shoulders. 

" Well, good-bye, dearie; there's the dinner-bell," ex- 
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claimed Lena, rising to go away after a farewell kiss 
from her cousin. 

With many serious faults, Maud had one great virtue 
—that of a firm love of truth. She sincerely desired to 
be honest and true, and this desire often led her to be 
rather rude, for she was not able to discriminate justly, 
when to speak out frankly, and when to be silent. 

Her young heart was yearning for some real love, 
something stronger and better than herself. All human 
beings have this craving — frequently it is life long. 
Some try to satisfy it by gaining and adoring gold ; 
some by courting and receiving admiration ; some by 
doing acts of benevolence, and winning the esteem and 
affection of their fellow creatures. There are number- 
less ways in which men strive to quiet this ray of 
Eden's sunlight which Adam brought away with him 
into exile, and which he has bequeathed to his chil- 
dren. But this sunbeam has lost its centre. There is 
but one Sun to which it belongs. Apart from that it 
can never rest, but is condemned to a weary search, 
half blinded by false centres, smouldering in a living 
death under piles of gold and admiration, and alas ! 
even under those deeds which, although good in them- 
selves, yet, springing from a debased motive, obtain 
their reward in self-exaltation, and can therefore aflford 
no lasting home for the lost heavenly ray of the Sun of 
Righteousness. Little Maud, longing for sympathy, 
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thought of friends, yet was ignorant of that one Friend 
who can fill even to overflowing every human heart. 

Lena sympathised with her cousin, and reflected 
much on what she had said. There were hours when 
her pleasure-seeking life did seem poor and mean. 
Self! self 1 self! was written over each day's page. 
As yet it .was the selfishness of thoughtlessness and 
youth : as things were, she accepted them. 

The falsities of society had at first jarred with her 
nature, but lately the text of her mind had not so 
often been "We must be true,** as "We must be polite;'* 
thus she gradually learned to laugh a.t empty compli- 
ments and gross flatteries. As she did not believe 
them, they seemed to her to be of np significance. 
Yet all the while the fine exquisite finish of the spirit 
she had brought with her out of the quiet Hollywood 
home into the wide hollow world was being insensibly 
rubbed away, and hearts were being soiled and har- 
dened ; for untruth of every kind and degree blackens 
and parches all it touches. Emmeline Lesley's con- 
science spoke loudly, still reminding her of vows 
unkept, of promises broken, of resolutions forgotten, 
and counsel unheeded. Again this evening Maud's 
words had roused it from its lair, and behind the pretty 
smiling face and be-muslined figure it questioned and 
tormented. Had she courage to leave the Rome she 
had jested about to Maud, and moimting the Alps in 
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spite of rocks and difficulties and dangers, to go across 
into another land ? Could the feet which danced over 
the path of pleasure and self-indulgence carry her over 
ice and snow, through mist and fog, into the Father- 
land? She could not tell. 





CHAPTER IV. 



ON THE STEAMBOAT. 




HE tide was late, and the short February 
day had closed in darkly, while Jenks and 
his party were feasting. They hurried on 
along the busy streets to the crowded docks, where the 
English steamer layalongside the landing-stage awaiting 
its passengers. Nell felt utterly bewildered ; the ringing 
of bells, the shouting of sailors, the tramp of feet, the 
passing to and fro of oddly-dressed officials, were con- 
fusing and even alarming in the evening gloom, imper- 
fectly enlivened by the gas lamps of the custom-houses 
and dockyards, and the waving lights of the spectral 
ship. Half pushed, half carried, she found herself on 
deck, and driven, stumbling and dizzy, towards the 
steerage cabin. 

" Mind you stay here, and don't come worriting me, 
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Nell," screamed Moll, plunging her down on a seat, 
and leaving her with a farewell shake. At first Nell 
was too fiightened even totlook up, but by and by 
her senses recovered themselves, and she peeped about 
her curiously. The cabin was neither cheerful nor par- 
ticularly comfortable, but she was used to hard fare, 
and it was a shelter, and not a cold one either. 

Having considered her night's lodgings, she next 
observed her companions. There were only two as 
yet, a woman ahready in a berth, and another with twin 
babies sitting not far from herself. The noise and ex- 
citement of the starting had disturbed one infant, and 
it cried and wailed piteously in spite of all the efforts 
of its mother to quiet it. Happily the second slept, 
wrapt up in a shawl close by. Nell watched her 
neighbour earnestly as she rocked and hushed the 
fractious baby, holding it now this way, now that, 
ever and anon casting anxious glances at the other, 

• 

fearful lest the movement of the vessel just started 
should awaken it. All her care and soothing were in 
vain, the tears rolled swiftly over the dimpled cheeks, 
and would not be stopped. Worn out and losing 
patience, the mother at length let it lie helplessly on 
her lap, only giving it an occasional jog. To make 
matters worse, the babe which had hitherto slept grew 
resdess, woke up, and at once joined its twin brother 
m full chorus of sympathy. The poor woman looked 
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round; distractedly, and Nell saw, as the rays of the 
swinging lamp fell upon her, that she was very pale, 
and that her eyes were red with weeping. 

"Stop that there squalling," shouted a rough sailor 
passing the entrance. Large burning tears gathered 
and fell heavily on her rusty black dress as she caught 
up both the crying children and pressed them passion- 
ately to her heart. Others might scowl and hate, her 
own courage might fail, but her love for them never. 
Patience, poor mother! though your husband lies peace- 
fully in a foreign grave, and you are left to fight the 
world alone and weak, you are not deserted. Earth 
moans und weeps, but Heaven is overhead. Who was 
the messenger of help ? 

A few feet distant a stem struggle had been going 
on. Somewhere Nell had heard that babies might be 
sung to sleep. She could sing ; should she try ? " She 
was tired and she was little," said self. " But she's 
imhappy and crying, oh, so quietly 1 and perhaps 
she'd love me if I tried," argued the real NelL Over 
and over again she considered it ; once she half rose, 
yet dared not advance. But when the sailor spoke 
she could bear it no longer, and^ jumping upi she 
steadied herself, and made the first step in the path 
of charity. She could give neither money nor counsel, 
but two small arms were willing to bear, and a sweet 
voice was ready to sing. Of what she had she gave 
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freely, with a child's simplicity, hoping only to win a 
little love. 

'*I can sing," she said, timidly regarding the sad 
face turned towards her; "I'll try and sing one of 
your babies to sleep." 

Much astonished, the woman made no answer, and 
Nell said again — 
** 111 be very good to it, if I may." 
"YouVe a kind little girl, that you are," said the 
woman, unwilling to refuse, yet hesitating to accept 
the offer. " You're such a mite," she continued, " I'm 
afraid you can't hold one." 

** Oh, yes, I can ; please let me try ;" and Nell put 
out her hands, and looked so beseechingly, that the 
mother yielded, and gave her one of the still crying 
in^ts. Carefully and tenderly she held it In her 
wanderings she had seen many mothers nursing their 
children, and had often, ah ! very often, wished some 
one would so nurse her. The woman told her to sit 
. near her in a snug comer, and pushed a basket be- 
neath her feet Then Nell commenced her songs. 
Little common ballads they were, scarcely understood 
by the singer, but the voice was the charm. Fainter 
by degrees became the wailing, then ceased, and only 
tiny sobs at intervals told how sadly those baby hearts 
had been distressed; and Nell sang on until even 

these had stopped, and all was peace again. Not 

c 
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only the nurslings, but their mother, had been csXmC 
by the dear dove-like sounds. She did not speak, s 
Nell did not, but fell thinking as she had never thougt 
before. The infant's small round head rested on he 
shoulder, and a chubby hand, escaped from its covei 
ings, was stretched out round her neck. 

" I wonder if it loves me," thought she, and all 9 
once a sense of her utter loneliness swept over her lik 
a great sorrowful wave. Who was she ? Where did sh 
come from ? No instinct bound her to Jenks or Mol 
Her heart wandered back through all she could reca 
of eight years. No friend answered ; it seemed a 
though she had neither given nor received that pn 
cious gift of love. " Nobody cares for me, nobod 
loves me, but, perhaps, this little baby ;" and, defyin 
control, her grief vented itself in a low moan. 

Poor little wanderer! only eight years old, y4 
friendless, suffering the keenest woe of poor mo 
tality! 

**Are you tired, dear? Will you lay the bat 
down?" asked the mother kindly, having but it 
perfectly heard the cry. 

" Oh, no, no, no !" replied Nell vehemently, clas 
ing more tightly the darling bundle/ "Oh, plea: 
don't take it away." 

" Indeed I won't, for I'm only too glad you a 
hold him so nicely, if your arms don't ache." 
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"I don't mind that a bit, for it seems to love me, 
the dear little baby ! " replied NelL 

"Indeed, and I don't wonder," answered her com- 
panion. ^ Who could help loving such a kind little 
soul, with such a pretty voice? I'm sure I shall 
never forget ye, if I live to be a hundred, and I'll 
always pray for ye with my own." 

"Pray for me?" repeated Nell, questioningly. 

" Why, yes ; you know what I mean, don't you?" 

" No I don't," said Nell, shaking her head. 

" Poor child ! Why, I mean I'll ask the Lord to 
bless you and take care on you, and reward you for 
being so good to me." 

" Is it the king you'll ask ?" inquired Nell, puzzled. 

" The Eling ? Yes, surely ; the King of.kings, the 
Lord ; Him as made the world, and you and me, and 
the babies, and the sea, and everything." 

"Where does He live ?" asked NelL 

"Up in heaven," replied the woman solemnly, 
pointing upwards. 

" Heaven 1" repeated Nell, thoughtfully, as if trying 
to recollect something. " I think I heard of heaven 
when I was little ; but I can't ever remember things 
that happened then." 

"Why can't you? How old are you?" asked the 
woman. 

" Aunt Moll says I am eight •, bul 1 doxv'! Vxs5iw 
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why I can't remember. I used to see beai 
things sometimes. She says I dreamt them wl 
was ill years ago." 

** Well, what else ? Whose little gijl are you i 

" No one's. I'm Nell, and I go about and sin 
Aunt Moll and Uncle Bill. Mother died long 
somewhere where we're going to." 

The woman looked compassionately at the s 
grave, almost old, face at her side; but befon 
could ask anything else, Nell continued — 

" How did you say you would ask the King 
kind to me ?" 

" I said I'd pray to Him up in heaven. He 
good ; He let's poor people speak to Him. Po 
and sorrow don't make no difierence to Him, th 
He's Lord of alL" 

"But if He's so great and kind, why don' 
help us and make us happy?" asked the way- 
child. 

"So He does, and so He will," rejoined 
woman, quickly and earnestly; "and hasn't 
now, this very night When you jumps up and 
to take baby there, wasn't I saying in my 1 
* Help me. Lord, for Jesus' sake ? ' " 

"But where is He that He heard? He 
here; I can't see Him;" and Nell peered all i 
the gloomy cabin. 
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"We can't see Him; but He's here for all that, 
and told you to help me when I prayed." 

Nell shivered, and sighing deeply, said — " I can't 
understand." 

"Bless you, dear! no more can't I; but I know 
He does hear us, for He promised He would." 

For a while the singer sat silent, trying to compre- 
hend what she had heard. But another thought was 
in her mind ; the baby hand upon her neck pressed it 
b; so presently she asked, with eager hesitation — 

" Does He ! — oh ! does He love us ? — that great 
King as He is, so kind ?" 

"Ay! that He does," was the woman's instant 
reply. " Didn't He send'Jesus Christ, His only Son, to 
live amongst us, and die for us ? It do seem strange 
at times why we are troubled and tried, but it's all 
right somehow, and good for us ; and when we go to 
live with Him, sure we shan't care how we toiled and 
suffered here, we shall be so happy then. Ay ! He 
loves us, sure enough. Don't you have any one to 
love you?" she added, tenderly. 

" No," said Nell, with a catch in her breath. " No- 
)ody cares for me, and I don't care for nobody 
icept the babies and you ; and so — and so — I should 
ike if the King does, though I don't know who He 
5. It wouldn't be quite like having nobody ;" and the 
ears would come, and that pitiful cry, which this 
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time went straight to the mother's heart; but the 
. tiny hand consoled Nell, and she was soon quiet 
» again. 

"Poor darling !" sighed the woman, and tenderly 
she drew the child closer to her with her free arm. 
'^ Listen, dearie. I am only a poor unlearned womanly 
and not fit to be teacher, but I'll help ye all I can ; 
what 1*11 tell ye will comfort ye if anything will 
Well, a long time ago, this King, the great Lord God, 
made the earth and everything on it He made it 
all good, but it didn't Stay so. The men and women 
got to be wicked and bad; they forgot their King 
could always hear and see them, and how He had 
said that if they did wrong they should die, and be 
sent away where they could never be happy again. 
Lots of people forgot this, and lots more wouldn't 
believe it was true; but it was, and as all were 
wicked, all were to be punished." 

"How; dreadful!" exclaimed Nell, much inter- 
ested. 

" Yes, it was dreadful, indeed ; and I don't know 
what we should have done if the King hadn't bejen 
full of love and pity, and willing to save us in spite 
ofitalL" 

" What did He do ?" asked NelL 

" Well, He meant what He'd said, and He couldn't 
break His word. Either every one in the world 
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must die and be shut out of heaven, or else some 
one who was quite good must die instead of them. 
Now, the King had one Son, whom He loved more 
than you or I can think ; but to save all of us, men 
and women, He sent Him down from heaven to 
live on earth amongst the people alive then ; and the 
Son was glad to come and save us, though He had 
to, leave His Father and the holy angels, and His 
happy Home, and knew He'd have to suffer terribly 
for a long while, for He loved us as much as the 
King. So He came one Christmas night, as a little 
baby like these we're nursing now, and He was called 
Jesus tfie Saviour. He was very poor, and had to 
work as a carpenter until He was a grown man ; then 
He began to go about the country and tell the people 
about His Father, and how He would forgive them 
and make them good, and even let them live with 
Him and be happy for ever, if they would really be- 
lieve that He was the King's Son, and be sorry for 
their sins. But oh 1 Nell, they wouldn't, and in- 
f stead of loving Him they hated Him, and at last -they 
kiUedHim!" 

"Killed Him!" echoed Nell, with trembling lips 
and awed voice. 

" Yes, they killed Him 1 and He'd given up every- 
thing, for them, and loved them, and healed and com- 
forted, and fed them, and never done a wrong thing. 
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or said a wrong word all His life. I can't tell you 
all He did ; but He came loving them, and He died 
loving them. The bad men wouldn't believe Him, 
so they beat Him and laughed at Him, and then 
nailed him to a great cross of wood. And He let 
them do it all, because the King had said that only 
His blood could wash away sin, and make any one 
fit to live with Him." 

"And will it wash us?" asked Nell, "or was it 
only the people who lived then ?" 

"Jesus died for everybody who ever did live or 
ever will," replied the woman ; " for you and for me ; 
and if we believe on Him, and ask Him, He will 
wash away all we have done wrong, and His Father 
will forgive us for His sake, and take us to heaven 
when we die." 

" But I'm so little," said Nell. 

"That don't matter. Jesus loved children, and 
took them up and blessed them when He was on 
earth, and He's just the same now, the Bible says." 

" Then He didn't stay in the ground ?" said NelL 

" Oh ! no ; I didn't tell you that. He only stayed 
there three days, then He came back, and saw and 
talked with His fiiends ; and one day, while they 
were with Him on a green hill-side. He went away 
up through the clouds to the King, His Father 1" 

"Then some one did love Him even then?" and 
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JfeB drew a long breath of relief, for the ingratitude 
of the world had weighed upon her. 

"A few did," replied her teacher; "but when the 
bad men nailed Him to the cross, His friends were 
frightened, and left Him to suffer alone — as lonely 
as you say you are." 

"Ahl" sighed Nell, "then He knows all about 
it ; ** and the little street-singer thought of the deserted 
King's Son, and was comforted. 

The woman saw the brightening of her face, and 
said, contentedly — 

"I guessed that would help you, dear; I knew 
you'd feel better when you'd heard how He loves 
us — both you and me." 

"But if He loves us so, why don't He take us 
away and make us happy ? I'd lihi to go," persisted 
NeU. 

"I don't rightly know," was the woman's reply; 
" but it's all right. I suppose we have to show Him 
we believe and love Him by living good lives, and 
being patient and honest and kind, like He was. 
As to the troubles and sorrow. He'll carry us through 
them, and make us happy in the end, because He 
loves us. Yes, I am quite sure of that." 

As she spoke, the woman looked so solemn, and 
her gentle eyes seemed to gaze so far away, that Nell 
felt herself forgotten, and did not dare to speak again. 
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Thus silence fell upon them. The steamer rocked 
and groaned, and puflfed on its way through the great 
grey waves in the darkness ; but Nell felt no fear ; the 
words she had heard had istilled her longings, as her 
voice had charmed the babies; so, seated in the 
warm comer, she thought about it all, and, by and 
by, fell fast asleep, smiling and murmuring in her 
pleasant dreams, " He loves us, yes, I'm sure of 
that** Half roused a while after, she felt some one, 
certainly not Moll, lift her up and lay her in a berth. . 
Happy indeed was that winter night, and the suc- 
ceeding day was, if possible, still happier, for Moll 
was too ill to stir, and knowing her safe, took no 
notice of her whatever, leaving her, as she supposed, 
to the care of £ill ; but, as he was busily occupied 
with two or three ^her rough men, Nell gladly under- 
took to look after herself, and did so by keeping 
close to her new friend. The latter generously shared 
with her the small store of provisions she had put up 
for herself, and was more than repaid by Nell's care 
of the babies, who laughed and crowed in exceefding 
good-humour after their stormy evening, until, tired 
out, they both took a late afternoon nap. Then Nell 
seated herself near their mother, and had another 
long talk, hearing from her more good words, and 
telling her what she could of her own history. Many 
things about Nell puzzled the good woman greatly. 
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Most of all she was surprised by the little girl's manner, 

and her pretty easy chatter, so different from what 

might have been expected from a niece of Jenks and 

MolL But as no questions could clear the mystery, 

Mrs Bray (as she tol4 Nell she was called) was forced 

to let it rest 

"Youll not forget me, Nell, will you?" she said, 
as they steamed nearer and nearer the London whari, 
where they would have to part 

" Indeed I won't I'll never forget you, nor what 
you have told me," answered Nell, stroking Mrs 
Bray's hand softly with her small one. " I'll try and 
be good, and then, may be» the King'll make me 
happy some day." 

"And if ever you come to Northampton, you're to 
ask at the railway station for Mrs Bray. I've a brother- 
in-law a porter there, and he'll bring you to me. 

NeU nodded, and repeated Northampton several 
times, to learn it 

" Tm going to my mother ; she lives there, and will 
help to take care of the babies, bless 'em;" and the 
mother kissed each one as they slumbered. 

" We'll be in in half-an-hour now," said a passing 
sailor, with whom they had become acquainted during 
the day, 

" Oh, dear ! what'U I do when you're gone ? I wish 
I was going with you, I do," sighed NelL " Doesn't 
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it look big and dark over there? The houses will 
swallow us up, and 1*11 never see you again." 

" I wish you could come with me ; we'd get along 
somehow; but I don't think your uncle and aunt 
would let me have you." 

Nell's tears were dropping fast over the kind hard- 
working hand she held ; she said nothing. 

" Don't cry, dearie ; you'll see something nice'll 
happen soon, if you're a good girl ; don't cry so." 

"What are you a-saying to my gall?" said Moll, 
sharply, and so suddenly that Nell started to her feet 
in terror. 

" Little Nell and I are sorry to part," replied Mrs 
Bray, quietly. " She's been very kind and useful to 
me, and I've been asking her to come and see me at 
Northampton." 

" Humph ! Nell don't have much time to go visit- 
ing ; she has to earn her living," returned Moll, sul- 
lenly glowering at the child. 

"She isn't your daughter, is she?" inquired the 
other woman, curiously. 

" It isn't your bisnis who she is ; she's no concam 
o' youm, as I know of," said Moll, still more fiercely, 
while Nell trembled from head to feet. 

" No, of course not," replied her friend, as if in- 
different ; " only there's something odd about her ; so 
thinks I, maybe she's got a history," 
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"Oh, it's gossip you want, is it?'* rejoined Moll, 
contemptuously, adding, as she seized Nell's arm, 
"Tell her who you are, Nell, so as there'll be no mis- 
take/' 

With scared eyes and blanched lips, Nell looked 
up fearfidly at her captor, and said, as she had been 
taught — " Mother was your sister, and died long ago, 
and now I belong to you." 

"Very well, so I'm yer Aunt Moll, d'ye hear?" 
and Moll accompanied her words by a violent grip, 
for sea-sickness had not improved her temper. 

"Yes," replied the child obediently, but with none 
of the alacrity she had shown in speaking to Mrs Bray. 

" Here we are — come along," interrupted Bill, nudg- 
ing his wife. 

Bursting into a passion of grief, Nell cast herself on 
her friend, sobbing out — "Oh, don't let them have 
me ! Take me with you — oh ! take me with you." 

While she implored protection, the steamer stopped, 
and the board was thrown across from the platform. 
With an oath, Moll caught up the screaming girl in 
her arms, and putting a hand over her mouth, darted 
after her husband, who was already ashore. In the 
bustle and seeming confusion of the landing they were 
speedily lost, but a few words of Mrs Bray's were still 
audible in Moll's ears — " We shall see whose business 
littie Nell is." 
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"We'd ha' done better to ha' stayed on t'other side 
of the water, Bill," she remarked, telling him as they 
walked along, " I wam't ye she'd get us into trouble 
right off." 

" Wall 1 it ain't no sort o' use to make a shine about 
it. I couldn't abide them furiners no longer, so there ! 
And as to the little gal, we can lend her out for a year 
or two easy." 





CHAPTER V. 



THE VICTORY OF FORGIVENESS, 




HREE hours of it — three long hours, cram- 
ming and scolding, scolding and cram- 
ming," muttered Maud, slowly entering 
the library one cloudy morning. 

Miss Clarke was already there, and waiting. She 
was a lady of thirty or forty, tall, thin, and dignified. 
Some slender clever-looking curls hung about her face, 
which, though far from plain, had a stony expression. 

This, together with her stately manner and never- 
failing propriety, were to Maud like flint to steel. 
The littie pupil's ardent, passionate nature dashed 
itself against the chill quietude of the governess, striJc- 
ing endless sparks of irritation, but raising no flame of 
sympathy or affection. Her small overtures of friend- 
ship having been unconsciously lepvite^d Vyj \^\^^ 
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Clarke, who was more head than heart, Maud's pride 
took j5re, and made her heartily dislike her teacher, 
a serious misfortune for both. Miss Clarke thus lost 
the sole influence her pupil as yet acknowledged ; the 
latter, her wish to please and succeed. She went 
through her studies, therefore, as fast or as slowly as 
seemed 'convenient at the minute, being sometimes 
daring and impertinent, sometimes obstinate and in- 
different. 

'^Good morning, Miss Clarke," she said, seatmg 
herself at the table, adorned by its paraphernalia of 
inkstand, books, etc. 

" Good morning, Maud. I trust you are well pre- 
pared to-day," was Miss Clarke's battle-cry. 

Up jumped Maud's naughty, wilful temper, and she 
answered, rather defiantly, " I haven't learned those 
adverbs." 

" And your reason for not doing so?" inquired the 
governess. 

Maud hesitated, and then said — " I didn't want, and 
I didn't see why they need be learned, when I couldn't 
remember them." 

" Even a parrot can recollect what it once learns," 
remarked Miss Clarke, sarcastically. 

Not knowing what to say in answer, Maud shrugged 
her shoulders and raised her eyebrows despairingly, 
a manoeuvre which diverted attention from the gram- 
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fflar, and brought down upon her a lecture on want 

of tone and good breeding. 

" Have you no wish to be considered a lady, and to 
act as becomes one ?" she at length cpncluded. 

" I don't think I have," replied Maud, with provok- 
ing indifference. "I don't think I care a bit what 
people consider me; besides, it doesn't matter, for 
papa has heaps of money, and nobody minds what 
rich people say or do." 

" Be silent, Maud, and do not speak so foolishly. 
Wealth does not constitute true gentility, nor do grand 
clothes make a lady," replied Miss Clarke. " To be 
rude is as blamable in one rank as in another. A 
real lady — a gentlewoman such as I desire to see you 
— ought never to be uncourteous, and certainly ought 
never to express any feeling by awkward and ungrace- 
ful habits, such as I have reproved in you." Receiving 
no answer. Miss Clarke continued, "Where is your 
granunar, Maud ? You must commit those adverbs to 
memory without loss of time." 

Very reluctantly the little girl found the book, and 
still more unwillingly the place. 

"The regular course of study must be suspended 
until this lesson be learned," said the governess, 
taking up her work, and resting serenely in her com- 
fortable chair. 

As for Maud, she sat leaning ovei t\i^ wiiloi\.>\TiaXfc 

D 
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pages, thinking how ugly and hard the words were, as 
they came one after another, and setting herself against 
them so firmly that she would have to master not only 
a long dry list, but her own self; and a very despfirate 
fight it threatened to be, for Maud's self was a deter- 
mined one, and rapidly becoming a very Goliath for 
want of opposition. Half-an-hour passed quickly to 
one, slowly to the other. 

"Are you ready yet?" asked the one. 

" Not yet," sullenly answered the other. 

Another half-hour slipped away rapidly to both. 
Miss Clarke had tatted nearly an eighth of a yard, 
and Maud had counted all the letters in the task. 

"Two hundred and fifty-five letters, one hundred 
and fourteen vowels, and one hundred and forty-one 
consonants ! No wonder I can't learn it,*' said Maud to 
the bad self. 

" I do not know how long you intend to be, but we 
shall remain here until you are prepared," remarked 
Miss Clarke, with exasperating tranquillity, as noon ap- 
proached. 

"Ah !" thought Maud, " but it will be half-past twelve 
soon now, and then we shall see who'll hold out the 
longest." 

Quietly the clock ticked on ; the long hand reached 
the three, then the six, and Maud had not even at- 
tempted to learn the lesson. The tiny hammer struck 
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once, and Miss Clarke rose, asked if it were finished, 
and being answered in the negative, reseated herself, 
and taking some paper from the inkstand drawer, wrote 
a note. 

"Take that to Lady Lesley or Miss Lesley immediately 
if you please," she said to the maid who answered the 
schoolroom bell ; then finding an interesting volume, 
she drew her chair towards the fire and commenced 
reading. 

"Whatever has she bqen writing, I wonder?" Maud 
questioned, with a little qualm ; but she was too obsti- 
nate to yield yet Curiosity helped her; and what with 
speculations as to the contents of the note and Miss 
Clarke's intentions, one o'clock arrived, and shortly 
after the maid to make preparations for dinner. 

"You can move to that side-table, Maud," said 
Miss Clarke. 

Surprised and indignant, Maud did so. This was a 
dilemma equally disagreeable and unexpected. The 
Hollywood governess was of the easy class, and Maud 
had had her own way almost always, so that this pro- 
ceeding on Miss Clarke's part was novel She made 
energetic signs to the servant to explain matters, 
guessing but too truly what she would say. 

" Lady Lesley is out driving with Miss Emmeline, 
but Miss Lesley desired me to lay dinner for you and 
Miss Maud here, and to ask you for oideis^ m^f^xsv " 
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Miss Clarke slightly inclined her head, sajdng, 
** Very well," and resumed her book. 

Maud now felt like a fly in a spider's web. Between 
her governess and elder cousin she could hope for 
no mercy \ and tired and vexed with herself, her anger 
suddenly blazed up, and flinging the grammar on the 
floor, she said for the first time, " I won't learn it" 
Pride alone prevented her from bursting into tears ; 
her eyes tingled, and her throat burned with suppress- 
ing them. On hearing the noise. Miss Clarke glanced 
from the angry child to the book, but she turned away 
again without speaking, thinking she would not risk 
her authority any farther by a fresh command. Maud 
showed no signs of relenting; her little hands were 
tightly clasped together, her lips set close, her whole 
expression betra3dng how the evil in her was raging 
and surging. Miss Clarke partook of the dinner in 
silence \ Maud would take none, and sat in a white 
heat, very naughty and very unhappy. 

At length the govamess returned to the fire, the 
cloth was removed, and in the silence which followed, 
the ticking of the clock and the crackling of the fire 
sounded loudly. 

After awhile Maud rested her aching head on her 
hands and shed a few tears, the heralds of the thun- 
derstorm. Slightly faint for want of food, physically 
conquered, her eyelids fell and fell, until, had Missi 
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Clarke been less absorbed in her reading, she would 
have discovered her refractory pupil quietly asleep 
over the table. She must have been so an hour or more, 
when, waking up, she found Lena kneeling beside her. 

" Poor pet, poor darling !" she said, drawing Maud 
towards her, and softiy pushing back her shining hair. 

The loving tones, the sympathy, melted the child at 
once, and she threw her arms round her cousin, sob- 
bing convulsively. 

" I cannot permit this interference. Miss Emmeline. 
Maud has been an extremely naughty girl,'' said Miss 
Clarke, rising, much displeased. 

** Never mind. Miss Clarke ; you i^ill forgive her this 
time, won't you?" pleaded Lena, who knew nothing 
about discipline. * 

" I cannot," replied the governess, gravely relating 
the events of the morning. 

** You have been naughty, Maudie, indeed you have ; 
and you are sorry now, are you not, darling?" said 
Lena, with tender reproof in her voice. ** You'll learn 
the lesson for to-morrow, will you not ? if Miss Clarke 
will be so very kind as to let you. Say you will, pet, 
and Lena will help you to learn it," she whispered. 

" Oh ! you dear Lena ! you dear I you dear ! " sobbed 
Maud. " I'd learn all the page for you, yes, I would." 

" Hush ! say you'll learn it, and repeat it to Miss 
Clarke to-morrow morning, and then you shall come 
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with me. Think, dear, how naughty and troublesome 
youVe been, and how you have kept Miss Clarke 
waiting here since half-past twelve." 

"Yes, m learn it," answered Maud, glancing up 
penitentiy at Miss Clarke, who looked very stately and 
cold. 

" This is bribery, Miss Emmeline, and Maud must 
understand that, if I yield so far, it is quite against my 
rules, and only because you make the request** 

" Thank you. Miss Clarke. You are very kind, and 
I am sorry you have been so grieved, but I don't 
think it will happen again," replied Lena, with a smile 
which thawed even the governess, and made her fancy 
that perhaps, after all, she had not been judicious in 
her way of meeting Maud's temper. " Pick up the 
book, dear, and we'll learn it in no time you'll see," 
said Lena. 

Maud obeyed, and bidding a tearful good-bye to 
Miss Clarke, followed Lena upstairs. 

So the battle was for the present a drawn one. Neither 
side could quite claim a victory. Who would win in 
the end ? A long talk had the cousins that afternoon 
in the nursery — a long, serious talk. They dearly 
loved one another, having spent a large part of the 
three years of Maud's visit together. Naturally sweet- 
tempered, Lena, in spite of her coaxing, had been 
shocked by what had occurred. She saw the uglinesss 
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of self-will, and some of its sin. But before proceed- 
ing further, we must go back a little in the history of the 
Lesley family. 

Lady Lesley, an elder sister of Maud's father, 
had married, some twenty-five or six years before 
our story began, a coimtry gentleman, who, to her 
delight, was subsequently knighted for some public 
benefit conferred by him upon his native town. 
Afler.his death, Lady Lesley remained at her resi- 
dence, Hollywood, with her daughters, Frances and 
Emmeline, the only survivors of a large family, fitting 
them diligently for the time when she might carry 
them upon her maternal wings into the fashionable 
world. Frances being several years her sister's senior, 
was the first to be presented, and during her annual 
flights to the city, Lena stayed contentedly at home, 
having Maud for a pla3nnate and pet. 

She was always a gentle, amiable girl, and a great 
favourite with the old clergyman of the parish, who pre- 
pared her carefully for confirmation, hoping that ^he 
might thus be strengthened to resist the vanities an'd 
fascinations which had overcome Frances. 

Alas ! for Lena — self-confident, tired of the country, 
and dazzled by her sister's tales of town pleasures, she 
too was drawn into the whirlpool of fashion. It was 
not what she had expected;, the tinsel was not so bright, 
nor were the people so agreeable. A secret convic- 
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tion burned within her that she had been created for 
something higher and nobler than to dance, and 
shop, and idle. She had intended to do more when 
she left the shelter of Hollywood. But who keeps 
these intentions ? Very few, if any. Lena did not, 
could not, for she was not robust, and lately a sad 
languor had been creeping over her, a moral fog 
arising out of physical weariness, in which good 
thoughts and desires and impulses were in danger 
of being stifled. But her better nature was not yet 
beaten down \ again and again it asserted itself — ^more 
forcibly now than ever, as she sat talking to Maud of 
her misdeeds. She strove to recall her old friend's 
teaching when she spoke of how wrong it was to be 
angry and wilful and disobedient. 

" But I can't bear Miss Clarke," responded Maud, 
hopelessly. 

'* You know, pet, we ought to obey those placed 
over us, whether we like them or not. You may 
not think Miss Clarke very pleasant, but she is con- 
scientious and clever, and would very likely be much 
nicer'if you did not try her so much. I dare say it is 
generally your fault when she is cross and disagreeable 
as you say." 

" Yes," assented Maud, when her cousin paused for 
a confession ; " but if I'm good, she never praises me, 
nor seems to care." 
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" We shouldn't do right to be praised, but to please 
God." 

Lena began to feel not a little hypocritical and con- 
science-stricken. What was she, that she should preach 
to even a child? 

Maud looked up earnestly, without a suspicion of 
her cousin's feelings, to say, "Do you really think 
God cares what we do ? I mean, do you think He 
notices the little things as well as the big ones ? " 

"I am sure of it, Maud, though I am afraid I've 
been forgetful of it," repUed Lena, very gravely and 
sorrowfully. "My darhng child," she added, impul- 
sively, a minute after, "I cannot scold you, for I 
am wrong myself You have been rude and obstinate 
and naughty, but I am far, far worse." 

" Don't cry, Lena, dear," whispered Maud, sofdy, 
seeing her cousin's distress. " You are not wicked, 
I'm sure." 

Lena shook her head ; and, as Maud sat by her, she 
began to think, that if Lena, who seemed to her almost 
perfection, was wicked, how very, very bad must she be 
herself, and how fearfully angry God must be, if He had 
really marked everything she had done and said and 
thought during that long day. If He had, and if He 
only loved and took care of good people, what would 
become of her? How terrible it would be h He left 
her to herself, and never loved her any more, nor took 
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much easier than to confess them to an offended 
fellow-creature ; and Maud found also, that although 
acknowledging herself in the wrong, there yet remained 
a great mountain of pride in her wayward heart, and 
much hardness towards Miss Clarke. But strong for 
good as for evil, she made up her mind to do it, since 
Lena said it was right That night she really prayed 
when she knelt down beside her pretty bed; she 
really asked to be forgiven; and really desired to 
keep the multitude of resolutions which passed through 
her mind before she slept 

Half-past nine came only too soon next morning, 
and from her favourite post on the stairs Maud 
watched Miss Clarke enter the schoolroom ere she 
ventured to follow. She had resolved to make the 
apology at once, but her courage failed. " 1*11 say the 
adverbs first,** said she to herself. After a successful 
repetition, she cleared her throat to begin, when 
Miss Clarke spoke of another lesson, and persuading 
herself that the apology was not needful just then, the 
little girl put it off until the three hours were over. 
But -the longer we delay doing right, the harder it 
becomes to do it at all. So it was with Maud. The 
governess, feeling she had a right to be displeased, 
and requiring some word of contrition, showed neither 
sympathy nor compassion ; and Maud, imused to hum- 
Ming herself, and too confident in her own good 
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intentions, had not power to fight her enemy unassisted. 
Instead of expressing her sorrow, therefore, after an 
meffectual effort, she turned away and scampered up 
to her little room. Lena, who, in her love and pity, 
was awaiting her arrival in the nursery, heard the 
adjoining bedroom door close hastily, and anxious to 
know the course of events, went to her. Half on the 
bed, and half ofi^ lay the poor child in an agony Oi 
shame and grief. 

" Don't ask me about it, Lena," she cried. " I 
didn't do it — I couldn't I didn't feel a scrap sorry, 
after all, when I saw her. She didn't give me a bit of 
help either, Lena ; and I meant to be so good, and 
now I've failed, first thing. I know I ought to be 
sorry and beg pardon, and I'd made up my mind so 
hard, and you wished it too, Lena. Oh! I am so 
Sony for that !" And here Maud's broken sentences 
ended in hopeless tears. 

" Dear pet, you'll try again to-morrow, won't you ? 
and you'll remember that God wishes it, and do it 
for Him, not for me. But wait here, and I'll come 
back directly," she added, a sudden thought striking 
her as a door opened on the floor below. "Miss 
Clarke," she exclaimed, arresting her as she descended 
to the hall ready for her walk home. " Will you give 
me a moment, please?" 

" Certainly," replied Miss Clarke, listening ^ra^N^Vj 
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while Lena in a few rapid words described her cousin's 
state of mind. 

" Do you think," she concluded, " that it would be 
too much to come and speak to her? I do believe 
you would conquer her at once and for ever if you 
wouldn't mind making a little advance." 

The governess hesitated. She was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian. All the rights were on her side. She 
had pelded much yesterday, and not only was she 
unwilling to risk her dignity in going to Maud, but 
she did not feel quite sure of its being wise to 
do so. - 

"Miss Clarke," pleaded Lena again, "she is 
trying to be good, and it is very hard just at the 
beginning. Won't you help the child ? she has such 
a warm, generous heart" 

Not even Miss Clarke could resist the prayer of 
those beautiful soft eyes and earnest tones. 

" I doubt the wisdom of your plan, but I cannot 
refuse," she said. 

The younger lady seized and pressed her hand 
gratefully. 

" Go in," she whispered, as they stood together at 
Maud's door. 

She was still crying sadly, and her sobs and the 
forlomness of her attitude touched Miss Clarke. 
She laid a hand gently on the bowed head, saying — 




■ She laid s hand gently 
Knry, Maud, and I 
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" I heaiA you were sorry, Maud, and I have come 
to foigiye you." 

Crimson with surprise, Maud sprang to her feet 
Her teacher's manner was quiet as usual, but the 
desire to be kind had awakened a new feeling towards 
her pupil which betrayed itself in every feature. 

In an instant the child appreciated the favour done 
her. There was no rebellion, no distrust, no pride, 
in the voice which cried — 

" Oh I Miss Clarke, forgive me. I have been very 
naughty and rude and selfish ; but you have made me 
more aony than I can tell Oh I please forgive me." 

" I do^ my dear, most heartily," replied Miss Clarke, 
taking her penitent rebel in her arms and kissing her. 

Thus was the victory won and peace proclaimed. 
Maud never forgot that scene. No reproof, no 
discipline, no punishment, could ever have van- 
quished her worst nature as did that appeal of free 
fbigiveness to the really noble in her. No apparent 
coldness in Miss Clarke chilled after that her ardour 
and affection, and not even to Lena did she yield 

traer love or readier obedience. 

■ 

But the blessing is for the peacemaker ! 




CHAPTER VI. 

" I SHALL NEVER BE GOOD ! " 

I HERE they are at last," exclaimed our im- 
petuous friepd Maud, catching sight of a 
carriage with luggage on the top driving up 
to Lady Lesle/s front door. " Oh, Lily and Godfrey ! 
I 'm so glad you are come, so awfully glad, I cannot 
tell you," she gasped, breathless with a perilous rush 
to the hall to meet and welcome them. " I've been 
watching for you for hours, and began thinking some- 
thing had happened. But come along and see Aunt 
Lesley. Justine and Nurse Graham will see to your 
boxes." 

Laughing and chattering, she led her two young 
visitors into the drawing-room. 

" I am much pleased to see you, my dears. I trust 
your mamma is well, and your papa better," said Lady 
Lesley, kindly. 
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"Mamma is quite well, thank you, Lady Lesley, 
and wished me to give you her love," answered Lilias ; 
" but papa is very ill to-day," she added, a shadow 
flitting over her pleasant face. 

Lady Lesley looked greatly concerned, and the 
children crossed the room to speak to Frances, who 
was seated at the piano. 

" Now let us go and find Lena," said Maud, after 
they had kissed the young lady's carelessly oflfered 
cheek and answered a few formal questions. " Now 
let us go and find Lena." 

Lena's welcome was all that her little cousin ex- 
pected, and dispelled by its warmth the chill of the 
drawing-room. 

Maud and her guests then went on to the nursery, 
as happy and as merry as possible. 

There, talking to Justine, and already commencing 
the business of unpacking, they found Nurse Graham, 
a motherly looking old woman, with silvery grey hair 
beneath a plain white net' cap. She curtseyed with 
old-fashioned dignity and courtesy to Maud, who im- 
mediately threw her arms round her neck and em- 
braced her heartily. Nurse Graham was one of 
Maud's favourites. The greeting over, Maud pro- 
posed to show Lily and Godfrey their respective 
chambers. 

"This one, of course^ is chiefly foi ^\2c^',^tA^\V^ 
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the dressing-room, where Godfrey is to sleep, next t( 
Nurse Graham, in there, so that she may be withii 
call," she explained, passing from the nursery int< 
an adjoining room. " And you and I, Lily, are to b< 
together in here ; won't it be capital ?" concluded she 
pointing to two little twin-beds, with snowy drapery. 

" It is nice, Maud ; how charming it will be !" saic 
Lily, while Godfrey clapped his hands and jumpe( 
for joy. 

Lilias Danvers was rather more than a year younge 
than Maud Knollis ; but being of a more tranqui 
nature, was quite fitted to be her companion. 

The friendship had arisen somewhat suddenly 
between the two girls, but it seemed likely to last, anc 
probably be beneficial to both. Lily was becoming 
too sedate and quiet for her age in the Londoi 
rectory, and needed some of Maud's gaiety anc 
sprightliness ; while the latter, on the other hand 
was sadly deficient in the steadiness which charac 
terised her little friend. What Godfrey was i 
would be hard to tell — how dear! how quaint 
how winning ! with his wealth of brown locks zm 
ever-changeful face, his ringing voice and odd sayings 

Mr Danvers, their father, was rector of the paiisl 
in which Lady Lesley resided. He was a studious 
delicate man, not strong enough for the toils of hi 
profession, although eminently qualified as a preache 
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and consoler. Behind and beyond the great squares 
and imposing front houses were dwellings teeming 
with human beings, needing love, care, sympathy, 
and Christian teaching and patience. Mr Danvers 
strove to tend well all his flock, but his tenderest 
yeanlings were over the lost sheep ; and in spite of 
the help afforded by his curate, Mr Davids, and 
many other devoted labourers, his zeal overtasked 
his strength, and brought on an illness which threat- 
ened to last for life. 

The timely offer of an old college friend to take 
chaige of his parish during his absence, induced him 
at length to try what change of air and complete 
rest would do towards his recovery. Just as pre- 
parations were being made for a visit to the south 
' co^t, Mrs Danvers received an invitation from 
Lady Lesley for Lilias and Godfrey to join Maud for 
a few weeks ; and wishful to give her whole time and 
attention to her husband, she readily accepted it 
Giving them, therefore, into the care of faithful Nurse 
Graham, their parents bid them God speed, and sent 
them forth with a blessing. They had trained them 
carefully, striving to encourage in them every right 
thought and impulse, and were not now unwilling that 
ihey should for a short time test the power of the 
principles which they had been taught 

During the first week of their stacj, "LaA^ l^f^Ve^ 
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had begged Miss Clarke to give Maud a holiday. 
After that time, lessons were to be resumed for two 
hours and a-half daily ; and Miss Clarke, who knew 
the Dan vers, kindly offered to teach all three together: 
This arrangement was considered delightful by the 
children— that is, as delightful as any could be which 
meant school — and added a fresh zest ta the play of 
the present All of them had the usual capacity for 
romping and fun, and frequently made the solemn 
library resound with laughter and mirth. One after- 
noon, being quite wearied, a truce to play was unani- 
mously voted and carried. With a long breath of 
mingled fatigue and pleasure, Maud flung herself on 
a sofa, and Lily, in a quieter manner, followed her 
example. Godfrey clambered into a reading-chair, 
and clasping his hands on his bosom, leaned bac]^ as 
though giving himself up to meditation. It was, how- 
ever, of an interrupted character, owing to his earnest 
efforts to rest an elbow on each arm of the chair — a feat 
he found difficult to accomplish, with limbs as short 
as his \ for first one and then the other slipped off, 
demolishing his dignity, and jerking him to the 
tips of his small, booted feet, which stood erect in 
front of him, with unconscious pertness. A laugh 
from the two girls convinced him of his inability even 
to mimic papa ; so, coming down from his throne, he 
chose a more congenial resting-place on the hearth- 
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rug, where he lay, his head on his hands and his 
heels in the air, listening to the chatter of Maud and 
his sister. They were comparing notes of their attain- 
mentSy with a view to next week's lessons. Maud, 
having lived some years abroad, and having a French 
nurse, was ahead of Lily in talking and understand- 
mg French, but the latter was not behind her in the 
grammar. Lily could play very creditably on the 
piano, and was in advance of Maud, who could not 
persuade herself to practise. Godfrey also liked 
music, and could not only make his little tunes almost 
beautiful by the expression he put into them, but his 
countenance and attitude when he chanced upon a 
chord which pleased his ear, were, as. his nursfc said — 
"a sight to see." 

" I like history the best of the other lessons," re- 
marked Lily. 

" Well, I don't ; I can't endure it," replied Maud. 
"I like geography. You see, it's such fun finding the 
places on the map, and wondering what they are like. 
Aunt Lesley has got such a splendid book upstairs, 
full of pictures of different places. Ill show it to you 
sometime, and then you'll long, like I do, to go and 
see them really. When papa comes home, I mean 
to get him to take me." 

" Where do you want to go, Maud ? " asked Lily. 

" Oh 1 up and down everywhere neaily " >n^& \\sx 
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friend's heedless answer. " There's the Alhambra in 
Spain, and the Catacombs at Rome, and the funny 
leaning Tower at Pisa, and the mountains and glaciers, 
and heaps and heaps. Why, I sometimes feel as if I 
couldn't wait" 

"What a funny girl you are, Maudl" said Lily, 
amused by Maud's excitement, and the gestures 
which accompanied her words. 

" I wish I could go too," uttered Godfrey, raptu- 
rously. " I'd like to be a traveller ; but I want to go 
in a ship, and kill whales, and polar bears, and ride 
in a sledge drawn by beautiful reindeer or prairie 
dogs. Wouldn't I crack my whip at 'em !" 

The girls laughed, and Lily said, in her little, old- 
fashioned way — 

" You always talk of prairie dogs, Godfrey, when 
you mean Esquimaux dogs." 

"Never mind, Lily," retorted Godfrey, who was 
seldom at a loss for an answer. "They're all the 
same specius ; they're all dogs, Lily." 

" Species, dear," corrected his sister again. 

This time Godfrey shut his lips tightly, and looked 
straight at her, his manner of showing vexation. 

"Here, Godfrey," exclaimed Maud, throwing an 
anti-macassar over his head ; "you be a traveller, and 
I'll be a prairie dog, and drag you in a railway rug," 
and away she darted into the hall to fetch one. 
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**Are my little folks in the library, Miss Maud?" 
asked Nurse Graham, coming downstairs as she was 
re-entering. 

" Yes, nurse, but you don't want them just yet, do 
you?" said Maud; "we're going to have a new 
game, and it'll be such fun." 

Old nurse smiled. "It is very nearly tea-time, 
dearie, and you have to dress, you know, to go down 
to dessert this evening." 

^'I can't think why aunt wants us to go to the 
dining-room ; there's enough of it in the drawing-room, 
I'm sure," said Maud, pettishly. "However, we'll 
come in a few minutes." 

" You won't forget, will you ? " asked nmrse, dubi- 
ously. 

"Oh, no!" answered the child, returning to her 
friends. " Now, you'll have to be quick, Godfrey," she 
said, " for nurse is in a fidget, and we have to go 
m to dessert to show you two ofi after our tea. 
There's a dinner-party to-day." 

"A dinner-party!" repeated Godfrey] "will there 
be many people?" 

"I don't know," answered Maud, throwing open 
the rug. "There, jump in, Godfrey; and you take 
tliat end, Lily, and I'll take this. Now, clap your 
hands, Mr Traveller, and oflfwego." 

Away went the trio round the room, ^xvd, ^X£l\&\. 
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the somewhat wild enjoyment, forgot all about tea 
and Nurse Graham. 

" Miss Maud, Miss Lily, Master Godfrey, what are 
you about?" they heard her say some time afterwards. 
**:This is no play for you, why you have heads like 
brooms." 

" Never mind, nurse, we have had such fun," gasped 
Maud. 

"That we have," repeated Godfrey, disentangling 
himself from the folds of the rug, and holding up his 
rosy mouth to be kissed. 

" You rogue ! you want to coax me into not scold- 
ing you, do you?" said nurse; "but what's become 
of your promise. Miss Maud?" she added. 

"I didn't mean to break it," answered the little 
girl; "still I. didn't think much about it any 
way." 

**You didn't tell me you'd promised, Maud," re- 
marked Lily, as they all went upstairs. 

" You think you wouldn't have forgotten it if 
you'd known," retorted Maud, who was apt to be 
quick tempered when hot and excited. " Well, next 
time I'll let you know, and then we'll see if you 
remember." 

"Hush, my dears," interrupted nurse, smiling at 
the two girls so pleasantly that it was impossible for 
them to quarrel. 
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"It was a shame of us to give you two journeys to 
fetch us," said Maud, when they reached the nursery. 
"Fm sorr}% for one." 

"And so are we," chimed in Lily and Godfrey; 
"very sorry." 

" Well, never mind, my dears, I shall get my breath 
back all right in a few 'minutes ; but I'm not so young 
as. I used to be," returned old nurse, kindly. 

" Mam'selle Maud look like I know not what, wid 
her red cheeks; de red do not become her," said 
Justine; "but mam'selle Lilie is very gentille wid 
hers. She is une vraie petite Lilie — toute blanche 1 
Now come ; de tea is ready." 

Tliere were very few events more distasteful to 
Maud than the dressing and adorning which Lady 
Lesley thought proper for her little niece when in- 
vited to join her guests either for dessert or in the 
drawing-room after dinner ; and not only did Maud 
dislike what she called being "shown off," but 
the grand ladies and gentlemen excited in her a 
naughty spirit of opposition and contradiction which 
she frequently did not attempt to control. This 
evening her aunt's order was more than usually 
irksome, and Justine's patience was tried to the 
uttermost. 

" Oh, Justine, how you do pull !" cried Maud. 

"What for did mam'selle play so downstairs?" 
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returned Justine, vigorously brushing the tangled 
curls. 

"I cannot endure it, Justine; I wish you would 
put them in a net'* 

" Then mam'selle would be as ugly as — ^as — z. hip- 
popotame," concluded the nurse. 

Maud was not enturely proof against this frightful 
fate, but she let her head jerk about, consequently 
making the disagreeable business far longer than it 
need have been. But cross children are not wise 
enough to see how often they punish themselves by 
their ill-temper. The hair was smoothed in time, and 
fell gracefully over the round white shoulders, and 
then conunenced a dispute as to which frock Maud 
should wear. Justine, on seeing her hot cheeks, had 
chosen a white one with blue ribbons, but Maud, 
in her perversity, would have on the rose-coloured 
one which Kate Castaine had made, and which was 
neither so pretty nor so suitable as the other. In 
vain Justine persuaded and coaxed. Maud was as 
obstinate as though no good resolutions had ever been 
made to be good-tempered and obedient. 

"Come, mam'selle, be raisonable. What for are 
you so naughty?" urged the nurse. 

" I don't want to wear the white, and I won't," said 
Maud. 

" But de Oder is too warm looking, ma belle." 
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" I don't care*; I won't go down at all if I can't have 
it on," replied Maud. 

" My dear, shouldn't you do as Justine wishes you ? 
The white frock is far the most likely," interposed 
Nurse Graham, who was busy with Lily. 

" I don't care," repeated Maud, ignoring the first 
part of the speech and its suggestions. ''Ill wear 
the pink or none." 

"Den I suppose you must," said Justine, seizing 
the frock and throwing it over Maud's head. 

**Stop," cried old nurse, authoritatively, quitting 
lily, and laying one hand firmly on Maud's arm. ** You 
know you are doing wrong, Miss Maud. What has 
become of that friend of oiurs who spoke last night of 
conquering her self-will ?" 

Maud pouted defiantly, and Nurse Graham, seeing 
her interference was useless, was obliged to leave her 
to Justine. But all the pleasure of wearing the new 
frock was gone. Maud did not feel now as if she 
cared to have one on at all ; and if she could have 
yielded with dignity, she thought to herself, she would 
have done so, but it was too late, so she allowed 
Justine to turn and twist her about, a sullen and 
miserable little girl. 

Very quiet and subdued was our young heroine; 
and one or two of the guests who had met her before 
thought her much improved. How UtXle dvi iVss^j 
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guess the state of the child's heart ! Now it ached 
with shame and penitence, and had in it a tiny spice 
of what we call despair. 

" Lena, dear," whispered a sad voice after the ladies 
and children were in the drawing-room, and while 
Frances Lesley was playing a brilliant sonata, — " Lena, 
dear, Fve come to grief again. I shall never be good, 
Lena, never." 

"What has been the matter, darling?" asked her 
cousin, kindly. 

Whereupon Maud poured forth her trouble, conclud- 
ing with the mournful assurance, that it was all no use, 
she never should learn to be good. 

Lena comforted her as well as she was able, but she 
was wanted by her mother's guests, so poor Maud was 
left to her reflections. 

"I wouldn't give up trying, pet, if I were you," 
were Lena's last words before going away from the 
cosy sofa where they had been sitting. 

Something in Maud's self repeated, " Don't give up 
trying;" and as she went slowly upstairs with her 
companions shortly afterwards, she said to herself " I 
shall tell Justine I'm sorry — I really am." 

Before she slept that night she did so. It was very 
uphill work, this making herself good and conquering 
faults. It seemed much more like going down than 
going up, more like being defeated than gaining vie- 
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tones. But even when we do not ask Him, God 
watches over and guides us, lets in upon us a 
little light that we may see our darkness, and 
teaches us by failure the weakness of our human 
nature. 

" I shall try again," Maud said to herself. " I won*t 
be beaten yet Perhaps I shall be good to-morrow." 

" Do you ever lose your temper, Lily ?" she asked, 
suddenly, after they were in bed. 

" Wliy, yes, to be sure I do," replied Lily, drowsily. 

" But IVe never seen you," urged Maud. 

" Oh ! but I do sometimes," replied Lily. " But I*m 
so sleepy, Maud. Don*t you want to go to sleep ?" 

" Not a bit," said she. " I'm not going to be self- 
willed to-morrow, Lily." 

" No?" murmured her friend. 

"No; and Pm not going to be selfish any more 
either ; do you hear, Lily ? Don't go to sleep, I want 
to talk." 

" No ! I don't like fish," muttered Lily, in reply. 

"What?" exclaimed Maud, with an impatient sigh. 
" I declare she's asleep. How unkind of her, when I 
want to talk so very much ! Oh, dear i" 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE " PIPING CROW." 




ND what of Nell ? on what sort of a road were 
hei»tender little feet treading ? When Moll's 
strong arms seized and bore her oflf from 
her steamboat friend, she felt as though the best of 
her life was over, and that nothing remained in the 
future but misery and woe. Not one of the busy 
crowds on their way asked why she cried. Tears and 
sorrow are all too common in the world to excite 
generally more than a compassionate glance, if they 
do that; and after being carried far enough out of 
the way, Nell was set down roughly on the pave- 
ment, and ordered to " come along and not whine 
any more.'' 

Moll kept hold of one small hand, jerking it ener- 
getically whenever another sob was heard> or symp- 
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toms of lagging were- apparent The lodgings they 
sought were at some distance from the wharf, so that 
with crying and running, Nell was quite tired by the 
time they reached the door of the " Piping Crow," a 
common resort of strolling musical professionals. It 
was a gloomy, dismal-looking place, dark, grim, and 
shrouded in February smoke and damp. The lower 
windows were closed with shutters, but there was 
light in the entrance. 

Over the doorway hung the comical weather-beaten 
old crow which gave its name to the house. Why it 
was called " Piping " is a mystery ; as if ever a crow 
piped, certainly even in its young days this one 
never did. Perhaps it was called so in derision ; per- 
haps on account of the peculiar sound it made when 
swinging with extended wings from a projecting iron 
rod in the chill wind. 

Once upon a time, long, long ago, the "Piping Crow*' 
had probably been the town mansion of some grandee. 
The living-room or kitchen, into which Nell and her 
companions entered, bore traces of an ancient splen- 
dour, for here and there small pieces of ornamental 
cornice work still remained, dusty, dirty, and broken, 
bat suggestive. The fireplace also spoke mutely ; it 
was wide and open, and the sides, which had evidently 
once been carved or moulded, ran up almost to the 
ceiling. Two grimy, defaced cherubs %2iift^ ^'owsv 
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from its heights on the degraded, sin-defiled humanity 
below. 

What tales could they not have told,' those two, 
had speech been granted them!- Tales of gaiety 
and laughter, of weddings and mirth, of feasting 
and fighting, of misery and sorrow, vice, heart- 
breakings, and death. But no word nor sign escapes 
those aged, stony lips, and those never-closing eyes 
watch and watch, and the men and women heed 
them not, are, indeed, utterly unconscious of them. 
Neither do they remember those other Eyes which rest 
upon them continually, never weary, never sleeping, 
but waiting until either the sum of iniquity is com- 
pleted, or, broken and contrite, the wayfarer's heart 
turns towards its Maker. 

A deal table occupied the centre of the room, and 
round it were several men and women. Bill and his 
wife joined them, but Nell held back and took refuge 
in the shadow of the door. There was plenty of noise 
everywhere. Four bearded Germans were drinking 
and quarrelling over the da/s gains, some of which lay 
scattered before them. Nearer the fire were two women, 
one cooking something for supper, the other putting a 
fresh string to a small Welsh harp, humming meanwhile 
the newest popular song. In the comer next to Nell, 
a boy some twelve or thirteen years old croilched on 
the floor, feeding arid petting a sharp-eyed, chattering 
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dressed up in a faded scarlet jacket, which cast such 
fierce and horrible glances at Nell, that her knees 
trembled beneath her. While she stood, a young 
lad and a girl entered, and taking the nearest seats, 
put down their instruments, a guitar and a banjo, 
and then pulling some bread and cheese from their 
pockets, commenced eating it These two last comers 
talked^ so quietly, and seemed so fond of one another, 
that Nell could not but look at them. Once the girl 
slipped a piece of her cheese on to the lad's knee 
while his head was turned away a minute, and he in 
his turn, when a hard crust defied her teeth, got out 
an old clasp-knife and cut it for her. 

" They've all got somebody to love them, but me," 
thought Nell, moumfiiUy ; and then the voice of the 
woman sounded in her ears, telling her of the King, 
and how loving and kind He was. She believed it, 
too, in a general sense, but she^herself felt so small an 
atom in the great wide world, that she could not yet 
say, " He loves me." 

She was puzzling deeply over her little life, like an 
infant philosopher, when a sharp scratch and pull 
brought her suddenly back into the kitchen of the 
" Piping Crow." The monkey, incited by his mischie- 
vous master, had sprung upon her shoulders, and was 
holding on by her tangled hair. A laugh from the 
men at the table, aroused by her screams, ^xA ^.xox^?^ 

F 
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push from Moll, who came to deliver her, was al 
sympathy which she received to makeup for the 1 
and pain. After giving a passing cuff to the moi 
boy, and a crust of bread to Nell, Moll returned t 
seat and resumed the interrupted conversation 
her new acquaintances. Nell, more miserable 
ever, threw herself down on the ground in despaii 
wailed. Whether she had been asleep or not sh< 
not know, but all at once she was aware of z 
in the uproar, followed by a great outburst of 
Looking up, startled and curious, she saw a tall \^ 
haired old man standing just inside the door- 
dressed in threadbare and rusty black clothes. A 
feet was a middle-sized tan terrier, with large sh 
eyes, which darted hither and thither, observant 
alert To the collar on its neck was fastened a c 
the other end of which passed round the ma 
wrist In his left hand the stranger held an 
book, carefully rubbing its pages with the finge 
his right. His head was erect, and the expressi< 
his face so kindly and honest, and steadfast w. 
that Nell felt herself wonderfully attracted b 
Rough and loud were the voices on every side 
he betrayed no sign of fear. He stood amongst i 
lawless people, defenceless, blind,. aged — strong 
in the knowledge of his Master's protection. He < 
there with his life in his hand — came as he was 
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to do at intervals whilst doing his Lord's business. 
Were his life required of him, he was ready to lay it 
down, as a faithful and fearless servant What was 
death to him, when its sting had been taken away for 
ever by the Master's hand ? 

Was it strange that for his Saviour he dare risk all ? 
If it were so, it should shame our cold, dull, cowardly 
hearts to confess it. He was not afraid, not even 
when a large hand grasped his arm ; he only smiled, 
and,. raising his voice, said — 

" Friends, I bring you a message." 

" Let's hear it," said one man, elbowing his way 
nearer. 

" No we won't — its stuff," said another. 

" I'll knock yer dowji if yer don't be off," shouted 
a third, lifting his fist to strike. 

" You coward ! would you touch a blind man?" ex- 
claimed the lad who had interested Nell, thrusting 
himself in front. 

" Oh ! Will ! Will ! don't get theeself hurt," cried 
the girl, wringing her hands in terror. 

The youth flung back his hair with the grace of a young 
lion, and stretched his slender figure to its full height. 

** Look you here," he shouted ; " if any of you 
touches the old chap, I'll fight him." 

His bold words might have cost hira dear, had not 
a broad-shouldered, stalwart man com^ lo \.Vv^ x^'s^c^'t. 
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" You're a plucky cub, you are," he said to the lad; 
'* ni back you. Come, comrades," he continuedi ad- 
dressing the miruly company, ''yer kicking up a 
awful shine about nothin'. Let's hear what un's got 
to say. It won't do any on us any harm to hear un. 
Now, Joe, go arhead for five minutes, and 111 stan' 
by you." 

Blind Joe's new defender being a sort of a leader 
amongst these unruly scions of society, after a few 
growls and evil words the hubbub grew quieter, and 
settled into a silence in which the evangelist could be 
easily heard. It was a striking scene. In the fore- 
ground the figure of the noble old man, bare-headed 
and serene, his mild grey eyes resting upon the un- 
known crowd about him, gathering them to him in his 
brotherly love and pity, while reading out of his book, 
in clear impressive tones, the parable of the Marriage- 
supper. Close beside him were his two protectors, 
the girl, and several of the women, and at his side, 
drinking in every word, was litde NelL Behind them 
stood the other men and women, some sullen, dark, 
and defiant, some utterly indifferent, and a few slightly 
expectant Only five minutes to preach the gospel 
in i he could not give much of a sermon. He closed 
his book, sa3dng, with intense earnestness — 

^ My friends, this is the message I have brought you 
from the King, my Master. 'Come, for all things 
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are now ready.' All of you are invited, each one by 
name. None are too wicked — ^none too miserable or 
too poor ; for the King sent His Son Jesus to die for 
uSy and His blood shed on the cross can wash out 
sin. Jesus died, and His hands can wipe away all 
tears. Jesus died, and in Him we tnay possess all 
things, being made thtough Him sons of God and 
heirs of heaven. Friends, dear friends, you are all 
called. He loves you all — He died for all ! Won't 
any of you come to Him and be saved and blessed? 
Won't one of you come ?" Pausing but an instant 
for breath, and before his listeners could stop him, 
he raised his voice still higher, and sang, with tremu- 
lous pathos : — 

" Oh ! come, all ye sinful, ye burdened and weary, 
Oh t come ye and answer your King's loving call ; 
The path you are treading is dang'rous and dreary. 
But He has a home and a welcome for alL 
Then come— oh ! come, for He has a home and a 
welcome for all. 

'* Once we were threaten'd with judgment and anger, 
Still it awaits those who mind not His call ; 
But hearts that repent are in peril no longer, 
For Jesus has died on the cross for us all. 
Then come— oh ! come, for Jesus has died on the cross 
for us all. ' 

•• Falling before Him, let's beg, * God forgive us ; 
Hear us, and help us ; we come at Thy call ;' 
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And from brow, feet, and hands, drops of blood He will 
give us, 
And saved will be even the worst of us alL 
Then come — oh 1 come, and saved will be even the 
worst of us all. 

** Father, have mercy upon us, I pray Thee. 
Jesus, our Saviour, I've echoed Thy call : 
Risen Redeemer, our Father, oh ! hear me, 
And give now Thy blessing to each and to alL 
Give — oh ! give, and give now Thy blessing to each and 
to all." 

As the last notes passed his lips, he gently pulled 
the dog's chain, and replacing his cap, with a word 
or two of thanks, and a silent but heartfelt prayer, he 
turned and went away. Hardly was he in the street, 
before a little hand touched him, and an eager, 
childish voice said — 

" Did you really say the King sent you?" 

The old man stopped, and felt the speaker as he 
replied — 

** Yes, I said so ; for He said to me, * Let him that 
heareth say Come.' I heard Him call me, so now I go 
into the highways and hedges, and say — * Come.* " 

"Then you know the King too? Does He love 
you?" asked Nell. 

" Does He love me ?" repeated Blind Joe, his old 
heart bounding for joy. "Why, He died for me; 
He walked this earth for three-and-thirty years : He 
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toiled, and sorrowed, and hungered ; He was weary, 

sleepless, hunted ; He was poor, friendless, despised, 

without roof over His head, or pillow under it He 

took our sin upon Him, bore His Father's just anger, 

was beaten, mocked, reviled, and died. Died !" said 

the old man, his eyes looking up to heaven, " Oh I 

God, He died, and men still sin I He died. His 

blessed arms outstretched, as if to bless even from 

the cross. Does He love me, that He did all this 

and far, £u: more for ihe, and you, and all of us ? Yes, 

I'm sure He loves me, even me." 

Awe-stricken, Nell listened. " But I am so little 
and bad," said she, after a moment's pause. " I 
don't know the King." 

" But He knows you, my child, and loves you, and 
died for you." 

" For me ! " echoed Nell, in wonder ; "for me, my 
very own self I Does He know I've got nobody to 
love me, and that I'm poor, and cold, and miserable ? 
Do you think, dear man. He really loves me ?" In 
her earnestness, Nell pressed close up, and slid her 
hand into that of Blind Joe. 

" My little lamb," he answered, tenderly, " I know 
He loves you. He said Himself — * Let littie children 
come unto Me.' Give Him your heart, and He will 
never let you want a friend. Kneel down and ask 
Him to forgive you all you have ever done wrong. 
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and to make you good and like Himself, and tell 
Him all that hurts and troubles you, and you won't 
feel lonely any more." 

" How will I tell Him ?'' asked Nell. « He Kves 
away, so far off up there. He won't hear me unless I 
shout." 

The old man smiled, — "Jesus is God," he said, 
•*and He can do everything ; and He can bear our 
hearts speaking when there is no sound from our 
mouths ; and He can hear a whisper just as well as a 
great cry. When we ask Him really. He comes and 
lives in our hearts, and is with us always, till He takes 
us away to His beautiful home to be happy for ever 
and ever." 

<* 111 ask Him," said Nell, joyously. " I guess 111 
like to have Him in my heart, and I'll talk to Him 
often." 

" God bless you, dear little one ! Keep up a good 
courage, and whatever troubles and distresses you, 
never foiget that He loves you, your very own sel^ 
and will make you quite happy some day. Now, 
good-bye, we shall meet again." 

He bent down and kissed the up-turned &ce. He 
could not see how tear-stained it was; if he had, 
very probably he would have given two kisses instead 
of one. 

Nell watched him out of sight in the gloom, led by 
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the faithful dog, and then went back to the lodging- 
house. She looked into the kitchen ; there all was 
noise and bustle again, whatever impression Blind 
Joe's words had made on them at the moment She 
peeped about to find a nook in which to curl herself 
for the night, for she had no mind to return to the 
living-room. 

"Want to go to bed?" asked the woman of the 
house, hurr3dng by. 

" Yes, please," said NelL " Where'll I go ?" 

" You'll find a bit of a bed big enough for you in 
that there comer." 

Nell went quickly where the woman pointed. It 
certainly was a bit of a bed, and the blanket was 
very thin for a February night; but she heeded it 
not ; she was thinking of something else. 

" I'll ask Him to come now," she said to herself ; and 
kneeling down she whispered — " Oh ! please, King 
Jesus, come and live in my heart, and make me good 
and happy. Please, I'm a very little girl, and all by 
myself ; but he says you love me, and I am so glad ; 
and I love you, dear King Jesus." 

The low sounds died away, but Nell still knelt ; 
her heart was speaking to the King, and she knew 
He could hear it. The Great Shepherd had taken His 
little lamb in His arms and blessed her. No wonder 
Nell was happy ! 
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No effort to find God is ever in vain ; the weakest 
prayer, if sincere, will find its way to the Saviour's ear, 
and will obtain an answer at the right time and in the 
right way. The child sends up a few words feebly 
put together. The mourner lifts up streaming eyes 
and sighs wordless. The poverty-stricken cries for 
daily bread, and the scholar prays with fluent speech. 
But one and the same Spirit inspires each, if the 
prayer is of faith, and all are accepted ; for the power 
is in the spirit, not in the form of words. 

So Nell prayed, and lay down and slept, for the 
first time in her short life, with the assurance of a 
Friend watching over her, blessing, protecting, and 
loving her. The woman on the steamboat taught her, 
" God loves us ; " but the blind evangelist taught her, 
"Jesus loves me." 





CHAPTER VIII. 

THE TERRIBLE SECRET. 

HE next day dawned gloomily, and threat- 
ened to become worse; but such small 
matters as mist and cold did not deter our 
party from going forth on their daily tramp. On 
and on they dawdled, and it needed all Nell's faith 
in her old friend's words to keep up her courage. 
Not only was the weather bad, but Moll's temper 
was even fiercer than usual The heavy English air 
also seemed to choke Nell's voice, and she felt op- 
pressed and out of tune. She had gone to sleep 
the night before so confident in the future — so 
hopeful — ^unconsciously fancying something would 
happen to help her, now she knew the King as a 
Friend ; but nothing came, and hour after hour passed 
wearily. No one seemed charitably disposed either ; 
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very few pennies needed picking up, and Nell was 
scolded accordingly. It was with great pleasure^ 
therefore, that she heard a gentleman say— r" Here's 
a penny for you, little girl." The coin was given to 
her, and just as Moll made a snatch at it, she saw 
that it was not a penny, but a half-crown. Her 
conscience instantly awoke. To be good, there was 
no doubt, she must be honest Closing her fingers 
tightly over it, she darted after the giver. Overtaking 
him at the next crossing, the mistake was soon put 
right, and, with a shilling for reward, she returned to 
her guardians. Moll was in a terrible rage, and Bill 
even was so offended that he did not say a word in 
her behalf. 

" I'll teach ye, ye wicked little thing ! You'll see 
what you'll get this very night," she said, at the end 
of a torrent of abuse. '' If ye don't repent ardoing 
that ere piece of ugliness, my name ain't Moll Jenks. 
I'll beat ye within a inch of yer life, and then we'll 
get rid on ye." And the bad woman gave a scowling 
grin which filled Nell with terror. 

A beating was bad enough, but there was a vague 
horror in this last threat which struck the child chilL 
What would they do with her? All the way back to 
the " Piping Crow," Jenks and Moll disputed. Nell 
wondered if it were about her, but in the rattle of the 
streets she could not hear. 
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" Now I shall catch it," she thought, with a shiver, 
as they neared the lodgings. To her surprise, how- 
ever, the man let fall his cap, and while picking it 
up, managed to whisper, *' Don't be afeared, little 
un I she shan't touch ye." Nell stood still with joy 
on hearing this welcome assurance, and stared hard 
at her rough comforter as he went whistling after his 
wife. In her simple way she reasoned on this deliver- 
ance, — "He let them beat Him, but He won't let 
them beat me. I asked Him to take care of me, 
and so He does — dear King Jesus !" 

Trusting in her great Friend, therefore, she followed 
Bill, and crept away to a shadowed place beside the 
fire, as far from Moll as possible. 

" Here, Nell, here's yer supper," shouted Bill ; for 
Moll) forbidden to strike the child, revenged herself 
by leaving her hungry. Timidly receiving it, Nell 
returned to her snug seat, and there ate it very con- 
tentedly. Just as she was finishing, she heard a 
mournful voice close by her say, — 

" I wish I was dead, I do ! " 

It was such a sudden desperate speech, that Nell 
turned round with a start, and was not much reassured 
to find that the speaker was the monkey-boy. Evi- 
dently he was now in great distress, and in quite a 
different frame of mind to that of last night Tears 
always claimed sympathy from Nell, so, although tha 
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sight of him recalled painful sensations, she was moved 
to ask, after a short hesitation — 

"WTiat's the matter?" 

The boy pointed disconsolately to the monkey, 
which was sitting against the wall looking the picture 
of despair, holding one of his fore-paws in a voy 
strange manner. 

" It's broke. Oh ! my Jacko," wailed the master, 
rolling in a passion of grief on the floor. 

" Poor litde thing !" said Nell, shyly but pitifully 
regarding the injured pet. " What shall we do ?" 

The boy turned round astonished ; such kind words 
were rare. 

"I don't know," he answered. "A lad shied a 
stone at him, and broke it Oh, my Jacko !" 

"What do doctors do when folks get their 1^ 
broke ?" asked Nell, after a pause of pitiful reflection. 

" Hurrah ! you're a sharp un, you are," said the 
boy, admiringly, brushing his hand across his. face and 
leaving tide-marks of sorrow in all directions. " I 
knows," he continued, solemnly ; " they puts a stick 
on both sides and ties it up. There was a fellow I 
knew, when I was a little chap, as had his arm broke, 
ahd got took to a hawspital, and they did that to un. 
But where'U we get the bits of wood ? They'll have to 
be thinnish, I guess." 

** I'll go and try to find some," said Nell, briskly, 
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though her limbs ached after the long day's work. 
Nothing is better for tired people than the excitement 
of a kind deed. 

The treasure-house was the gutter; and she was 
seeking busily therein, when a woman standing near 
asked her if she had lost something. Nell soon told 
what was wanted, and the woman, one of the idle, 
good-natured sort, said with a laugh — 

"So ye're after mending the monkey's legs, are 
ye? Wella ! wella ! an* ye want some bits of wood, 
eh ? I never set much by that hanimal, but I'll give 
ye a stick." 

Cautiously Nell made her way back to the boy, and 
triumphantly handed him a piece of firing split thin. 

" You're a brick !" said he, hilariously ; " but what'U 
we tie it on with ?" 

Another consultation ensued, and again Nell proved 
equal to the difficulty by offering a strip of her already 
tattered shawl. All this time the monkey eyed them 
with great gravity — very suspicious of the preparations. 
With much reluctance he allowed his master to touch 
the injured leg ; and extreme patience and fortitude 
were needful on all sides before the extemporised 
splinters were securely bound on. When the opera- 
tion was over, however, the two young surgeons rested 
mutually delighted. The acquaintance so well begun 
was worthily continued. The boy told K^V\ \v\^ x^-axs^a. 
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was Lanty, and asked hers, and on learning it, re- 
marked that it was " near about as pretty as herselfl" 
Then he told her stories of his life ; how he wandered 
about with Jacko ; and he was so funny and amusing, 
that Nell grew quite merry, and was almost laughing, 
when a loud call of "Nell Jenks, you come here," 
startled her, and brought back the old dread. 

" Be sharp and don't be scared," encouraged Lanty, 
as the child sprang off towards Moll and Bill^ who 
were talking fast and eagerly to a short, stout, and ex- 
cessively ugly man at the far end of the table. 

"This ere's her, is it?" he asked, adding, with a 
leer which he intended to be winning, " Come here, 
my pretty dear." 

Nell obeyed, because she dare not do otherwise ; 
but her flesh crept, for, with a child's unerring instinct, 
she felt this man to be thoroughly bad, and cruel and 
repulsive. He regarded critically her slender, beauti- 
fully-shaped hands and arms ; and Moll tore off one 
of the wretched boots that he might see the tiny little 
foot and ankle. Then he made her perform several 
small feats. She had to jump off the table without 
stumbling, and to stand on one foot near its edge, 
while he supported one hand. He told her to turn 
round on her toes until he bid her stop, and then try ' 
to remain on them quite still without falling. Being 
much too frightened by the hard countenances about 
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her to resist, Nell did her best, and was, on the whole, 

to judge by the man's nods and low whistles, success- 

fuL These exercises finished, a second man, taller 

and younger than his companion, came forward, and 

after telling Nell that he had heard she had a good 

voice, asked her to sing him a song. This was worse 

than jumping about ; but a pinch and a shake from 

Moll overcame her reluctance, and bore her up through 

a verse or two of one of her ballads. 

" You'll find she has a sperrit," observed Moll to 

the stout man, who answered, with dignity — 

'' M'am, in our parfession we comes across a nmlti- 

tude of caracters ; but we have our ways of circum- 

wenting all of 'em. We ain't no ways afraid of 

caracter. Why, m'am, I wouldn't mind saying that 

in one month from this date that child 'ill be as meek 

as milk, if so he's that we takes her under otur super- 

wision." 

This speech, and the gestures which accompanied 

It, satisfied even Moll's evil nature. Meanwhile Nell 

had returned to Lanty, who, looking at her with a 

sort of comical compassion, said — 

" Elnows, may be, what's up there, Ntll?" 

" No, I don't — not a bit What is it ? do you know ?' 

The boy gave a cunning nod and wink, saying, 

^ Rather !" 

" Do tell me what it is," urged Nell. 

G 
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** You'll likely not be suited if ye do know ; it aini 
nothin' over pleasant." 

"Never mind, do tell me;" and Nell was so be- 
seeching, that Lanty, who was burning with the secret, 
could no longer resist. 

" It ain't every one as I'd give news to for nothin' ; 
but you's been that good to my Jacko, and that nice 
about my teasing on you yesternight, that Til tell ye 
all I knows — so here goes. But," he added, drawing 
back, " you'd best not hear; it'll cut ye up dreadful, 
I'm feared." 

" Oh ! do go on. What are they going to do with 
me?" begged Nell, remembering the threat of a few 
hours previous. 

" Put your head down, then ; if ye will, ye will ; " 
and, after glancing round to see if they were unnoticed, 
Lanty told the terrible secret 

It took some time before Nell understood it fully ; 
but when she did, when she had listened to all its ins 
and outs into which Lanty could take her, then in- 
deed she was dismayed. 

Was she really to be deserted, and given to 
those terribly men, with their dark faces and steely 
eyes ? Bill and Moll were bad enough, but beside 
these strangers they seemed almost angelic Was she 
really to lose these the only protectors she knew of 
on earth ? — to be taken away, and made to ride great 
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horses, and to be beaten and starved, and perhaps 
killed ?. Had not Lanty seen a little girl no bigger than 
she was sent up a rope to the tip-top of a high tent ? 
This was the secret over which Nell shivered and 
sobbed. 

Lanty having overheard a plan to lend Nell out, as 
it was called, until some unknown danger were past, 
had cleverly put two and two together, when he saw the 
men who talked with Jenks and his wife. He recognised 
them as partners in a travelling circus, which he had 
met with and attended while on his journeys up and 
down the country. Seeing his tales taking great hold ot 
Nell's vivid imagination, he was tempted to enlarge a 
little here and there ; and although aware of her dis- 
tress, he did not as a boy realise how indescribably 
fearful to the timid lonely child was the life which he 
so eloquently pictured, and which in some ways he 
considered rather enjoyable. Curious to learn more 
of her intended future, Lanty again managed to play 
the part of eavesdropper that night in the common 
sleeping apartment ; and before Nell and her com- 
panions left the "Piping Crow" the next morning, he 
informed her that the men were coming again that 
evening to take her oflf with them, and to bring Bill- 
the requisite sum of money to buy her services for five 
years. Nell raised her swollen eyes, but received this 
extra news silent and tearless. One idea alone pos- 
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sessed her — What could she do to save herself? This 
question beat in every throb of her heart throughout 
that long, long day, which yet passed all too quickly. 
Lanty had suggested running away, but that was too 
bold a step. She would try and win BilPs pity by 
earning a great deal. Thus she thought, and not un- 
reasonably ; and so fair a pocketful of pence rewarded 
her endeavours, that as they proceeded Bill did say — 

" It's a'most a pity, Moll, weVe promised her, poor 
little lass ! I'm a bit sorry for her." 

There was a gleam of humanity somewhere in this 
man's frozen heart, and Nell had found the minute spot, 
which it had partly thawed, but it had not power to 
influence him to spoil a good bargain. As they walked 
along, Moll caught hold of Nell, and began to tell her 
the fate destined for her. Piteously the child pleaded 
to remain with them, passionately promising to be 
good, and always to sing her very best All her 
entreaties were in vain, for there was more to pro- 
pitiate than Moll's hatred and Bill's indifference. But 
she knew nothing of that. 

" Shut up, or I'll make ye," commanded the former. 
" There ain't no help for ye at all, so ye might as well 
make up yer mind to it; not that it matters much, 
for it'll be made up for ye, I guess. That gentleman 
ye saw last night has a horse-whip half-a-mile long, 
that cracks like a steam-ingine, and he'll see whether 
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you've a mind or not. I wouldn't be you if ye're 
ugly when he gets ye." 

Happily for little Nell's reason, Moll was here inter- 
rupted by loud cries of " Stop thief ! stop thief ! " and 
the soimd of many feet in the rear. A lad came 
rushing down the street, pursued closely by a police- 
man and a large number of idlers, all shouting and 
yelling. As the lad reached them, he staggered and 
fell, tripped up by Bill's foot in his blind race. He 
uttered a sharp gasping cry, and struggled to rise, but 
before he could stir the crowd was upon him, and in 
surrounding him, gathered to itself Nell, Jenks, and 
Moll. Faint with fatigue and terror, footsore, and be- 
wildered by the uproar and tumult, Nell surrendered 
herself without an effort, and was carried hither and 
tliither by the eager swaying people, now clinging to 
this one, now to that, in momentary danger of being 
thrown down and trampled underfoot. All the occu- 
pants of the neighbouring houses were on the alert. 
Men came out like bees from a hive, women screamed 
from the windows, and squalid children echoed on tlie 
outskirts eveiy variety of noise. The thief had been 
hurt in falling, a fact which added zest to the capture ; 
and turning in the narrow street, most of the throng 
still accompanied the policeman and his charge on 
their way back, bearing Nell along with them. 

At length, breathless and confused, she found herself 
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stranded in a muddy doorway, where she thank- 
fully sat down to rest and to consider her situation. 
As she was wondering what to do next, and looking 
round for Jenks and Moll, she perceived two men 
walking towards her. It needed hardly a second 
glance to tell her that these were her new and much- 
feared masters. They were coming to fetch her. 
She was sure of it; and in an instant she had darted 
off, as if for her life. Whither she knew not, she cared 
not ; if only she might escape the reality of Lant/s 
secret. One place was the same as another, if far 
enough away from them. 

On hurried the little feet, forgetting they were tired 
and aching. When breath failed, she fell from run- 
ning to walking, ever casting looks of fear behind. 

At length she was convinced she was alone, and that 
her enemies were at a distance ; still the nervous dread 
remained and urged her forward. It was too cold 
also to stand. The great buildings rose up on all 
sides grey and awful, clothed in the damp dusk which 
was swiftly sliding into night. The chill wind whistled 
round the comers, and moaned ghostly music among 
the chimney-tops. Strangers bustled past her, all 
cold, all busy, all wishful to reach home or shelter — 
not one taking any notice of the anxious, shivering, 
homeless child I She was only one of thousands, but 
she did not know that ; and if she had, would it have 
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comforted her? Does it ever make our pain or 
trouble less to be assured that we are no worse off 
than our neighbours? It may possibly the super- 
ficialy and it does undoubtedly appeal to our sympa- 
thies, but it is no real balm for the heart. The 
certainty of a world-wide sonow, which, by reason 
of our own needs, we are nearly powerless to help, 
crushes or hardens, as the case may be, but it cannot 
truly console or relieve. We must be comforted by 
the God of consolation before we can firmly bear the 
weight of mortal woe. Hopelessly, aimlessly, Nell 
toiled on. Once she followed a lamplighter, with a 
stray thought- of speaking to him, but he was too 
quick for her, and soon outstripped her. Instinctively 
she avoided the shops ; they gave too much light for 
a runaway. Tired out at last, a dark doorstep 
afiforded her a retreat. Crouching in a corner, a 
drowsy faintness stole over her — the image of Blind 
Joe entered her mind. She roused herself to whisper 
a few words of prayer, that now she was so very 
lonely, she might be taken to the Happy Home. 

A consciousness of the Great King's love and 
care calmed and lulled her into a short deep sleep. 
From this the gruff voice of a policeman awakened 
her. He bade her "Move on," and she obeyed. 
But the cold mist had become a drizzle ; and not 
knowing what to do or where to go, shelterless ax\d 
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friendless, she was just about to venture under i 
dowy archway, when some mischievous, prowling 
caught sight of her, and, whooping loudly, beg 
chase her. Her former horror instantly retu 
increased in violence; and long after the p 
had been relinquished, Nell fled up one streel 
down another, turning this way and that in a fei 
terror, until all at once strength utterly deserted 
Houses, ground, sky, everything in and aroimd 
reeled and waved with a deafening hum, and Ne 
senseless in the darkness — Lost in London. 




CHAPTER IX. 



FRANKS STORY. 




[S may be easily guessed, poor Maud KnoUis 
did not become good next day, according 
to her hope and purpose, nor for many 
days. In reality the matter was hopeless, for she had 
laid hold of a wrong end, and the tangle in her young 
life was constantly showing fresh difficulties. The 
law — "Thou shalt, and thou shalt not" — harassed 
her, causing continual knots and stoppages. There 
was now no return to the old half-unconscious naughti- 
ness. Her conscience was thoroughly wide-awake — 
a ceaseless and terrible echo ; and often and often 
Maud was tempted to say, " I won't," instead of " I 
can't be good." She felt keenly the diflference be- 
tween herself and her two friends. Neither Lily 
nor Godfrey was troubled by a violent temper, and 
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although the former was at times irritable, she w^s 
inclined to be sulky rather than passionate. Careful 
training and teaching had fostered in both a habit of 
obedience and submission to those in authority. 
Thus their wilfulness or vexation was neither so fre- 
quent nor so apparent as that of Maud. She could 
not avoid perceiving this, and had she not been as 
generous and candid as she was self-willed and hasty, 
the friendship between the three must have been 
interrupted by jealousy ; for Maud was not able to 
discern in them the germs of faults quite as dangerous 
as h^ own if permitted to grow. She knew nothing 
of the complacency of Lily's heart in its self-righteous- 
ness, and how like a litde Pharisee she said unwit* 
tingly to herself — " I'm glad I'm not like Maud.* She 
knew nothing of the weakness of Godfrey's character, 
which, in order to escape opposition, would lead him 
to yield to evil as easily as to good, unless it should be 
strengthened by the buttress of high principle. 

Some wild moimtain pony was not noore unaccus- 
topied to bit and bridle than our young heroine to 
the curb of "shalt and shalt not" More fiercely 
than ever her will strove to free itself and regain the 
lonely but unchecked liberty of the past The 
struggle was a hard one. 

"I really don't know what to think fibout her,'* 
reflected Nurse Graham, one night when unable to 
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sleep.. "She seems in such terrible earnest some- 
times, and then it all goes out of her head or heart 
I'm sure I don't know which it's in, for it seems to 
make no change that'll bear a trial worth calling one. 
I can't make it out, but she's a dear disappointing 
child. There's a mistake somewhere, for there must 
be grace sufficient for her as for all. Well, well ! I 
can pray for her, as I've done before," concluded the 
kind old woman, and her prayers were answered; 
indeed, the failures of the present were a needful 
preparation. 

Two or three weeks had elapsed since the arrival 
of the Danvers. The newness of the visit had par- 
tially worn oft The rubbing of daily life was exposing 
many roughnesses hitherto unknown to each other, 
and often, perhaps, to themselves. Maud frankly con- 
fessed her shortcomings, lamented over them, pro- 
mised and resolved, but all in vain. In spite of 
Lena's gentle counsel and sympathy, and Nurse's 
good advice and warnings, she constantly failed in 
her attempts to conquer herself, and was becoming 
disheartened and tired. Had there not been another 
Mend to aid her, she might have despaired altogether. 
. This fnend was called Frank Davids. He was a 
young man, some five or six and twenty years of age. 
Not handsome, nor in any way striking ; indeed, but 
for two things, most persons would have called hixxv 
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plain and uninteresting on a mere acquaintanceship. 
His voice and his smile were the two personal talents 
given him to work with m his Master's cause. Years 
had passed since his mother had seen that good face, 
for Mrs Davids was blind ; but she could hear his 
voice, and so sweet was its music to her ears, that she 
was content to wait for more. 

Frank had been for about two years Mr Danvers's 
curate, and was beloved and trusted by him as an 
elder son, and not less so by Mrs Danvers, who, 
when bidding him good-bye, begged him not to for- 
get to go and see Lily and Godfrey occasionally. 
Knowing how different Sunday spent in Lady Lesley's 
mansion would be to Sunday in their own home, Frank 
rightly guessed they would be most lonely and in 
need of him on that day. Quietly giving up, there- 
fore, a leisure hour in the afternoon, he devoted it to 
them. In this manner he became better acquainted 
with Maud, who had only met him previously once 
or twice at the rectory, or when calling on her aunt 
With Lily and Godfrey he was, of course, great friends, 
and Maud soon joined them in chatting quite unre- 
servedly to him. Very happy and useful were the 
hours they spent together in the grim library — Maud 
seated in her favourite reading-chair, peeping out of 
its depths, with some sentence commencing with 
" But, Mr Davids ; " Lily on a hassock in front of 
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the fire, looking grave and reflective ; while Godfrey, 
on Frank's knee, rested his round head lovingly on 
his teacher's shoulder. Frank was not long in gain- 
ing an insight into Maud's troubles. By little and 
little he learned how gallantly she had spread her 
sails, filled her ship with good intentions, and started 
on her voyage; next, how she had been blown 
about by contrary winds without anchor or helm ; 
and finally, how she was coming back into port again 
baffled and defeated, in rags and tatters, with no 
resolutions really kept, no victories of moment won, 
and a much smaller opinion of herself than when she 
first set out 

" It has struck four, Maud, by the hall - clock," 
remarked Lily, on the fourth Sunday afternoon of 
their visit "Mr Davids will be here directly. 
What's the matter with you, Maud ? " she added, on 
receiving no reply. "You don't seem to want him 
to come to-day." 

" Why, of course I do," said Maud, smothering an 
impatient sigh ; " only one cannot always be red-hot 
to see people." 

Lily looked astonished ; but reflecting that it was 
one of Maud's speeches, and meant nothing, busied 
herself in pulling an arm-chair near the fire for Frank, 
and in placing a hassock for herself. 

"There he is!" exclaimed Godfrey, hearing firm 
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footsteps outside. "I thought you were never 
coming," said the boy, springing towards him when 
he entered. 

" I am only five minutes late, Master Impatience," 
said Frank, seating himself after the greeting was 
over. "What news, Lily?" he continued, seeing an 
open letter in Mrs Danvers's handwriting lying in 
her lap. 

*' Mamma has written me another such a dear long 
letter. She says papa is much better, and that, if he 
keeps so, we are to go to them at Eastbourne the be- 
ginning of next week. I shall iiot Hke to leave you, 
Maudie, but it will be very, very nice to see papa and 
mamma again." 

" Th^nk you, Lily," answered Maud. " It has been 
very pleasant having you and Godfrey here." 

After considering the letter and its contents, Frank 
loojced at Maud, who had scarcely spoken a word all 
the time, and said, kindly — 

" Is it the parting which makes you so quiet to- 
day, Maud ? Come, never mind ! Lily will most 
likely be home again before you return into Hertford- 
shire. Cheer up, Httle woman ! " 

But Maud's lips trembled, until she was forced to 
hide her face in the back of the chair. 

"Don't cry, Maudie," whispered Godfrey, sliding 
off Frank's knee and going to her. 
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** I'm not a baby ! " said Maud, suddenly turning 
round and confronting them, and unconsciously 
pushing the boy's caressing hand aside. " I am very 
sorry you are 'going away; but it is not that that 
makes me so miserable. It's because I'm all wrong 
altogether, and I don't know how to set myself right. 
I used not to care a bit whether I was good or bad, 
but s(Mnehow everything has been upset, and 1 can- 
not get any way at all. I have tried," she con- 
tinned, in answer to an attempt of Frank to stop the 
torrent of words, — "I have tried, and it has been all 
of no use, and I'm far worse than I used to be. Aunt 
says so— Justine says so — I know I am. I'm ever so 
much worse since I tried to be good. I wish I could 
go back, but I cannot. It will not go out of my 
head. It is there when we are at lessons, and it is 
there when we play. It's always must or mustn't, and 
I am tired of it I hate myself, and almost every 
one else sometimes. Oh ! I am miserable ! " 

Lily and Godfrey listened to this outburst in 
frightened surprise. Frank, however, waited until she 
had quite ceased speaking, and was cxymg hysterically, 
when, leaning towards her, he said, very earnestly — 

" You hiave had your say, Maud, now I will have 
mine. Listen to me. I believe you have never be- 
fore been so near this goodness that you have striven 
after — ^never so near God as you are just now." 
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This unexpected answer, and the qiiiet strength of 
his voice and manner, stemmed th£ current of Maud's 
distress as perhaps nothing else could have done. It 
brought her back from an imaginary, hopeless space 
into the immediate circle of God's love and blessing. 

" Mr Davids !" she exclaimed, in bewilderment, for 
where was the possibility of his being right, and yet 
how could such a friend as he be disbelieved ? The 
seeming contradiction between herself and his asser- 
tion, the dim hope hidden in it, at once startled and 
comforted her. 

Equally astonished were both her little companions. 
They had been overpowered by Maud's passion of 
temper, as they thought Happy was it for the poor 
child that Frank had caught a glimpse amongst her 
words of something very different. 

" I mean what I said, Maud," replied he, compas- 
sion both in ^yes and voice ; for, with a child's aban- 
donment, she was really wretched. "And I will 
explain myself," he continued. " Some weeks ago I 
knew there was a young girl in the world called Maud 
Knollis, and one afternoon I discovered, unknown to 
her, that she was self-willed, proud, and passionate. 
From one room to another, accidentally and unavoid- 
ably, I heard her decide to please herself, without any 
reference to the wishes of those around her. I heard 
her remind her nurse that she was only a servant; 
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and after saying many wrong things, which I am sure 
she never meant, I heard her relate her victory with 
great merriment during tea, when I first saw her." 

"Oh! Mr Davids, I am very sorry now," said 
Maud, feeling much ashamed of herself, and thinking 
this account of her sins most unnecessary. 

Frank smiled, and went on — 

"Yes, the first Sunday I came here I found a dif- 
ference. You had learnt that self-will, pride, and 
passion are sinful." 

" Lena taught me that," interrupted Maud, eagerly. 

"Did she?" replied her friend, smiling again. 
" Now, I am going to tell you the spirit of each of 
these four Sundays. On the first it was, * You shall 
see how good Fm going to be.* On the second, the 
tone was not so confident; it was, * I haven't succeeded 
yet, but I'm not beaten.' Last Sunday you said, * I 
can't make myself good, Mr Davids.' Do you re- 
member?" 

" Yes," assented Maud, readily. 

"And this Sunday," continued Frank, still more 
earnestly and kindly, " you say that all the trying has 
been of no use ; indeed, that it has been worse than 
useless. I know it. I have endeavoured to warn you 
several times, but you never understood me. I think 
you will to-day. Children, I will tell you a story, 
and then we will talk again if you like." 

H 
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"Oh, please do 1" exclaimed all three, taking their 
accustomed seats. 

" I wonder what he is going to say?" thought Maud, 
sure however that there was help for her coming. 

After a few minutes' consideration, Frank looked 
up. All eyes were tinned upon him in delighted 
expectation ; and this was his story : — 

" I thought I was standing on the side of a wide 
valley, lying between mountains whose lofty summits 
were clothed in golden mist Right through the 
midst of it ran a deep, ever-flowing river. No one 
had ever penetrated to its source, or fathomed its 
depths. It entered the valley through a great grey rock 
amongst the hills, and flowed further than eye could 
reach. Some distance from where I stood it spread 
itself out into a very large and exquisite basin of white 
sculptured marble, from which a column of vapour, 
sparkling snowy-white and ruby-red in the sunshine, 
arose to the heavens, floating thence outwards in 
every direction, as though no part of the valley were 
to escape its influence. I wondered what it meant, 
and determined to go nearer and speak to some c^ 
the inhabitants of the land, whom I could see passing 
hither and thither below me. On advancing, I found 
that the valley was divided into plots of ground or 
fields, some much smaller than others, but none of 
any great extent. The soil in each was different, as 
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well as the size. In some it was stony and barren ; 
in some poor and sandy ; while in others it was dark 
and rich, and productive of weeds. These fields were 
also in various stages of cultivation ; many were alto- 
gether neglected ; many only slightly laboured ; but 
in others good seed had been sown, and was peeping 
above the earth, and here and there it had grown up, 
and was flourishing and waving about, almost ready 
for the reaping. I stopped near one plot, attracted 
by its owner. She was a young girl, whose face ought 
to have been smiling and lovely. Alas! her eyes 
were red with weeping, her checks crimson with toil. 

" * You are tiring yourself, I fear,' said I, at length, 
after watching her some time. 

" She glanced up, startled, and, leaning wearily on 
her spade, repeated — 

" * Tiring myself! Yes, I am tired, but I dare not 
rest' 

"She turned again to her work. Her field was 
one of the neglected ones. The ground had become 
hard, and between the many stones which covered it, 
prickly and poisonous weeds were springing rankly. 
She seized one whilst I observed her. Its thorns 
pierced her hand; but, in her eagerness, she still 
grasped it, until a small piece broke off. She flung it 
down, and taking her spade, strove to dig the plant up 
by the root The blood trickled from the scratches 
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she had received, and the tears from her eyes ; and 
where they fell, the ground was softened a very little, 
but evidently her strength was not equal to her task. 

" * Are you obh'ged to work so hard ?' I asked. 

" * Yes,' she said, still toiling, and her long hair 
hanging mournfully around her. *Yes, I must, for 
the Master of the Harvest will send for me some day, 
and call for my sheaves, and I have not a single ear 
of com to take Him.' 

" * He must be a hard master to expect so much 
from one so young as you?' I remarked, compas- 
sionately. 

" * There are younger than I whom He has sent for, 
and who have had sheaves ripe and full. He is not 
hard, but He is jusL I have disobeyed and forgotten 
His orders, and my field has become what you see, as 
He warned me it would if I only pleased myself and 
refused to keep it dear of stones and weeds.' 

" Sobbing bitterly, she recommenced digging. It 
could not but be in vain. However, I could give 
no aid ; so very sorrowfully I left her, and walked on. 

" I had not gone far when I found myself watching 
another child, younger and more delicate. Her 
cheeks were rosy and dimpled as the morning, and 
her glance was bright and earnest When I first saw 
her, she had taken hold with both hands of a large 
stone as big as herself. Using all her might, she could 
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just shake it, but she could not drag it out of its bed, 
and it reared itself defiantly across her plot, and must 
be removed. After struggling a while with it, I saw her 
suddenly stand up — I thought in despair ; but it was 
not so, for putting her small hands reverently together, 
she looked up to the overshadowing cloud, and sang, 
in a sweet childish voice — 

* Hard is this stone, I cannot break it ; 
Heavy is Self, I cannot lift it. 
Come then, O Dew of the River, and help me ; 
Fall thou upon it, and melt it or move it.' 

And even as she sang the rock changed colour, 
and when again she tried to stir it, it began to crumble 
away. 

** * Will it take long to get rid of, little one ?' I asked 
of her. 

" ' I don't know,' she answered, with a smile ; * but 
the Master said I was to beg the dew to help me, and 
He promised that it should move the stones and kill 
the weeds that the enemy sows.' 

" * Have you people of the valley an enemy, then ?' 
said I. 

" ' Oh 1 yes,* she answered ; * he throws the bad 
seeds over our fields, and gives us a great deal of 
trouble. See, there's one,' and off she darted 

" Then I remembered the other girl, and turned to 
retrace my steps. Alas ! the work had indeed been 
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too much for her. Hard lumps of soil were scattered 
around, dug up by the broken spade. Sharp stones 
protruded themselves from amongst the brambles, 
and stem, hot dryness was on everything. The owner 
meanwhile lay panting on the ground, idle, hopeless, 
miserable. I cannot tell you how unhappy I was j for 
in returning I had seen a beautiful water-spirit come 
from the river, and go to the field of an old white- 
haired man, and, after speaking to him, lead him 
away. Those about told me that the Master of the 
Valley had sent for him to His palace among the 
mountains above the golden mist; and that the 
sheaves which were standing in his field, rich, yellow, 
and reaped, would be fetched and put into the great 
bam, to be kept safely until the Harvest Home. 

" But this poor girl had nothing to follow .her 
should she be called; and it was very imcertain, I 
learned, whether those servants who neither sowed 
nor reaped would ever see the Master's face, or reach 
beyond the- damp, dark morasses at the foot of the 
hills. So, grieved was I for her, that, remembering the 
song of the younger child, I also ventured to look up 
to the cloud and pray — 

* Heavenly Dew ! see here beneath thee, 
One who has toiled, and fainted in toiling ; 
Fall thou upon her, in mercy refi-esh her, 
And strengthen her to continue her working.* 
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"And again the soft, gentle dew heard, and de- 
scended upon the weary, heart-broken labourer, and 
she arose to her knees and cried, humbly — 

' O Dew ! thou hast fallen, 
But too soiled and too hardened 

Am I for thy home. 
O Ram of the River! 
Come forgive me and cleanse me. 

That the Dew may abide ! ' 

" And then, to my surprise, instead of the dew which 
my prayer had called down, there fell great drops of 
rain, red like blood, over the girl and her rough field, 
washing, softening, and comforting; and her face 
grew beautiful as she caught the drops passionately, 
and kissed and blessed them; and I felt sure that 
should I ever see that field again, com would be 
springing where now the weeds waved, even whilst 
fading, and sheaves would be ready for the housing 
when the Master sent the water-spirit to fetch His for- 
given servant honre. The rain fell, bringing His forgive- 
ness, and now the girl could sing for the softening dew 
to melt the stones and kill the weeds, and to remain 
with her for ever a constant fiiend and helper. 

" Another time," concluded Frank, " I will tell you 
more about the people of the valley, and how they 
sowed the; *seed.' Have you understood my alle- 
gory?" 
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The children hesitated, and then Lily, who was the 
least shy of answering, said — 

" I guess, Mr Davids, the fields are our hearts." 

" You are right, Lily,'* said Frank. " There is in 
each of us an evil heart, one full of sins, which will 
shut us out from God for ever if we cannot master 
them." 

" But the little girl could not stir the big stone in 
her field," said Godfrey. 

" Not by herself," replied Frank, " What had she 
to do?" 

Maud's cheeks flushed suddenly. The lesson had 
gone home. 

** She asked God to help her ! She asked the dew 
to melt the stone or move it, and He did," 

"Not of ourselves, then," continued Frank, "nor 
by ourselves, can we make ourselves good. The 
work is beyond our strength. We must ask God to 
take the stony heart out of us, and to give us a heart 
of flesh — that is, we must ask Him to give us the will 
to be and to do the right ; to give us repentance — 
that is, to turn us right round, with our back to sin 
and our faces towards Him. He can do it, for He 
has already done it for many millions of His ser- 
vants, and He will do it for you three. Ask Him, 
and He will send the dew of His Holy Spirit to fiall 
upon you, and to teach you that our Father who is 
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in heaven is willing to forgive you all the past, for 
His Son Jesus Christ* s sake, if you will believe in His 
love, and submit yourselves to His holy will." 

"That is the beautiful red rain in the story?" said 
Godfrey. 

" Yes," continued Frank ; " and lastly, cleansed and 
forgiven, the softening, strengthening, life-giving dew 
will remain with us, gradually conquering all our faults ; 
giving humility for pride, peace for passion, self denial 
for selfishness ; giving us, in fact, day by day the wish 
to be holy, and the power to be holy. Just so long 
as we trust ever3rthing to God, just so long shall we 
be victorious in our struggle. But just so soon as we 
feel able to do for ourselves, just so soon shall we be 
again defeated. Now, dear children, I am sorry, but 
my time is gone for staying with you. I must be off 
at once." 

Frank rose as he spoke. After saying good-bye to 
Lily and Godfrey, he turned to Maud. She sprang 
up, holding put to him both hands. Frank held them 
aflfectionately, and, looking into the dark shadowy eyes, 
wished that he could know how deeply his words had 
sunk. But Maud said nothing; perhaps it was as 
welL There was light enough in her face to convince 
him that she had at least understood his warning this 
time. 

The children were unusually quiet when their friend 
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was gone. Although the struggle with sin was not so 
striking and real to Lily and Godfrey as to Maud, yet 
they had been much impressed by the earnestness of 
his manner. They had been greatly interested in his 
lesson, but the message was to Maud. 

" God will make me good," she said over and over 
again to herself; and only the tired-out Christian sol- 
dier, harassed and beaten by foes without and foes 
within, can appreciate the rest of giving up the hope- 
less fight of self against sin, and of gc^ng meekly to 
stand under the shadow of the Cross, to partake 
there of the victory won thereon over sin, the world, 
and the devil. 

There is still the war to wage, and much hardness 
to endure ; but we may fight imder a conquering Cap- 
tain^ clad in good armour ; and, with one arm clinging 
firmly to the Cross of Christ, with the other we shall 
be enabled not only to defend ourselves, but to strike 
well-aimed blows at the enemy. 




CHAPTER X. 



ALMOST DESPAIRING. 




ATCHES, ma*am ? any matches, sir? they're 
cheap and good," cried the thin voice of 
a tall, weird-looking girl, who moved 
hither and thither, offering her wares to first one 
passer-by and then another. Some said, " No !" some 
nothing ; some, " Get out of the way." No one bought 
of her ; all were intent on reaching shelter from the 
bleak, damp air of the same February night when the 
ballad-singer, Nell, fled from Jenks and Moll. 

Shivering, hungry, wet, and weary, Bessie Hanis, 
the match-box seller, leant against the wall of the 
railway bridge under which she stood, and almost 
wished that it would fall down, and so put an end to 
her sufferings. 

" It ain't no sort o' use," she muttered. " There's 
nobody'll stop to buy this bitter night. T\\cccl ^s ca:cw 
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afford fires has -em lit, and them as can't don't want 
matches." 

Bessie was only sixteen really, but her hollow, 
famine-stricken &ce looked almost aged. She had 
long outgrown her dress in height, and yet it hung 
loosely on her meagre frame ; and her feet showed 
bare through her worn-out boots. It would have 
puzzled her to tell whether her heart or feet ached most 

" Mother says He hears," she said again, after list- 
lessly watching the people hurry past in the increasing 
twilight; "but He don't seem to. Well! I shall 
have to try again. Matches, ma'am ? They're only 
a penny a box, ma'am, and I'll let you have 'em at a 
ha'penny," pleaded Bessie, running along by the side 
of a little pleasant-faced woman, already known to us 
as Kate Castaine, the dressmaker. She was no stranger 
to distress and poverty, and the entreating tones of 
the ragged girl touched her, and, in spite of the incle- 
ment weather, she paused, and said she would have 
three of the boxes. The thin fingers closed tightly 
over the threepenny-bit which Kate gave in payment, 
and, in a shrill whisper, Bessie said — 

" Bless you, lady, for we're starving." 

" You and who ? " asked Kate. 

" Mother," replied Bessie. " She's lame with rheu- 
matics, and work's bad; and it's hard living, things 
}s so dear I " 
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The gleams of a street-lamp fell upon her as she 
spoke, and lit up the hungry, eager eyes half hidden 
hf the shawl which covered both head and shoulders. 
" Poor girl 1" said Kate. " Come with me, and I'll 
get you something to eat Come ! I really mean it," 
she repeated, seeing Bessie doubtful and surprised. 

Reassured, she followed Kate to the door of a 
baker's shop, where the latter bought a small loaf 
and a bun ; and giving them to her, with the change 
of the shilling, bade her good-bye, and turned to pro- 
ceed. But Bessie caught her dress, and strove to 
speak. A hard life truly had been hers, brightened by 
so little good fortune, that the present was almost too 
mtich. Her lips moved, but no sound issued from 
them, until Kate, touching the detaining hand, said 



" Poor girl ! " 

Then the spell was broken, and sob after sob burst 
from her. 

•*.I thought it was all over with us, I did," she 
gasped ; '' but mother's right, and He does hear after 
alL" 

" Do you mean God ? " asked Kate. 

" Yes. Mother says He does, but I was most tired 
of asking, for nothing never came of it. But He's 
heard at last, and you are the good, kind angel He's 
sent. Bless you ! oh, bless you ! " 
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"What is your name, and where do you live?*^ 
asked Kate. 

The girl quickly informed her, and the dressmaker 
promised to come and see them,, and tell them more 
of the prayer-answering God. Then Bessie, thanking 
her again, set off towards her home as fast as her 
cold feet could take her. Kate, too, passed on her 
way, well pleased and full of warm human S3anpathy. 
She had put some pence and a few kind words into 
the Great Savings Bank, where the smallest siims are 
received and the highest interest returned, on one 
condition, namely, that all be paid in, in the name of 
the Master. 

MeanwHile, Bessie, with a lightened heart, hastened 
on. She soon gained the entrance of the court in 
which she lived, and, running, stumbled over some- 
thing lying on the j)ath. Recovering herself, she 
stooped down to' feel what it might be, for the entry 
was but dimly lighted, and, to her surprise, she touched 
a hand, a tiny chill hand, evidently that of a child. 
Bessie was naturally a good-hearted girl, and to-night 
she was particularly disposed to pity all the world — 
how much more, then, a poor desolate creature like 
this ! In her trouble she had been cheered and be- 
friended by Kate, and with the glamour of that meet- 
ing still upon her, she could not leave lost Nell to 
perish. 
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Having satisfied herself, therefore, that she was no 
neighbour's child, she tied her bread and money securely 
in her scanty dress, and lifting Nell in her arms, car- 
ried her through the passage, and up the flight of stone 
steps, at the top of which her mother rented a room, 
or, more properly, an attic. Bessie had to rest several 
times before she reached it. It was truly a poor place. 
A pitiful little window, with few remaining panes of 
glass in it, overlooked the court below. In one cor- 
ner was the bed, or straw and blanket, so called \ and 
opposite the loosely-hung door was the fireplace. A 
pallid woman, bending over a shovelful of smouldering 
ashes, was trying to warm herself, uttering every now 
and then a sigh of pain. The only light came from 
the flickering rays of a gas-lamp in the yard. Such 
was Bessie Harris's home. 

"Is that you, Bessie?" said Mrs Harris, sadly, 
without moving. " YouVe been gone a weary time ; 
Fm glad you're back." 

** It's me, mother. How are you now ? " said 
Bessie. 

" You've had better luck, child ; I hear it in your 
voice/' eagerly exclaimed the mother. 

" Yes \ He's heard at last," said the girl, softly lay- 
ing her burden down upon the straw, and covering it 
with the blanket. "I was nigh in despair, but I 
~ thought rd ask again ; and sure the words was 
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hardly in my mind afore a lady comes along the 
street, and I asked her to buy some of my matches ; 
and when she looked at me, she said she would ; and 
then she took me to a shop, and gave me this bread, 
mother. Oh ! wasn't He good to hear us ? " 

Bessie untied her dress, and put the bread and 
pence on the table, with many a glance at Nell. Her 
mother, however, did not notice her, but said^ in an 
agitated manner — 

** He is good. I knew He'd help in time. He" ^ 

" Well, but I haven't finished," interrupted Bessie, 
hurriedly. "I told the lady where we lived, and 
then came on home ; and oh 1 mother, just as I got 
to the court entry, I tumbled over something, and 
there, it was a bit of a child lying fainted on the 
stones." 

"Surely you've never left it there?" asked Mrs 
Harris, quickly. "Surely, after the Lord's care of us 
this bitter night, thee hasn't done that ? " 

" No, mother ; I've fetched her in," replied Bessie, 
lighting the end of a thin tallow candle, and sticking 
it in the neck of a broken bottle, "Look, here 
she is;" and the weak flame showed Nell lying still 
and white, her fair hair falling in tangled masses 
about her. 

It was a sad sight, and, forgetful of everything, pain, 
weakness, and weariness, all the mother in Mrs 
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Harris was aroused \ anrf, stooping, she lifted the mo- 
tionless form in her arms. 

**Put all the coals you can find on the fire, Bessie, 
and boil some water quick. If we starve afterwards, 
we must try to save her now." 

And while Bessie scraped together the dust and 
scraps their coal-box contained, her mother rocked 
Nell feebly, and tried to impart to her some of her 
Own warmth. After the girl had re-made the fa^^ and 
Coaxed out a wee flame or two by vigorouS puflSng, 
fier mother bid her run and fetch a little milk, which, 
>eing heated, they put between Nell's blue lips, until, 
ighing several times, she somewhat recovered. 

"She's coming round, thank God !'* said the mother. 

^Soak some of the bun, maybe she'll eat it; and then 

cm to Mrs Matthews, Bessie, and ask her to lend you 

washing-tub to bathe her in. And, Bessie, just cut 

slice of bread for yourself and me ; I warrant we're 

oth hungry enough." 

The girl obeyed, nothing loath; and during her 
bsence Mrs Harris tenderly loosened Nell's clothes, 
ad wondered not a little at the bruises on her thin 
rms. A noise outside announced Bessie near at hand, 
nd presently she appeared, triumphantly dragging the 
xtemporised bath. In spite of having an old face, 
lie had only a young heart, and this sheltering of the 
rphan was a charming excitement 
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"Well, I never!" she exclaimed, breathlessly. "If 
this ain't the very queerest day as ever was. Every 
one is in such a good way. Mrs Matthews, she says, 
* What do you want the tub for, Bessie ? ' * Oh ! * 
sa)rs I, * for a bath.' * Deed,' says she, * I'll lend it to 
your mother wi' pleasure, and give you what hot watex 
there is in the boiler from the washin', for the fetcH.- " 
in.' Isn't it strange, mother? — ^she ain't allers so kind. ** 

"It is, and it isn't, Bessie. You see, when tti« 
Lord givis work to do, He gives the means to do it 
with. So get the water, dear, and thank Mrs Matthei^s 
for me." 

So did these simple-hearted women take into their 
keeping, as a gift from God, the poor lost child. It 
is not in palaces that we find the most unquestionir&£ 
faith, nor yet amongst those who have read bool^^ 
full of reasons why we should believe in God's infinite 
providence. No ! it is commonest amongst tho^^^ 
who live in the poor places of the earth, who, like tt"^® 
sparrows, are dependent pensioners upon the Etem.^ ^ 
Father literally for daily bread. 

The student looks afar, and, gazing wonder-strick^^^ 
at the Creator, feels how small a thing he is. But ^X^^^ 
poor man, often poor in spirit as in substance, nev^ '^^ 
having felt himself great, knows not that he is smi— -^ 
yet continually acknowledges it by his close clasp c::^^ 
the hand of oftentimes his onlv Friend. " This is t 
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insignificant a matter to take to God," says the one 
abased before the Jehovah. ** Give us this day our 
daily bread," says one of the five thousand in the desert 
—and the bread comes. It might seem a very poor 
portion if laid on the rich man's table ; but is it not 
better to receive one crumb broken and blessed, than 
• to eat, drink, and be merry, and rejoice in the wealth 
of our hands imblessed by the Giver? 

Before the last fragments of coal, in a borrowed 
bath, with the water of charity, Nell was washed; 
but on the shel^ where there was not room for much, 
lay nearly a loaf, a cup of milk, and about six pennies. 
Ah ! what a delightful sensation pervaded the weary 
little body as it lay wrapped in the blanket iii that 
motherly embrace ! " Surely the King has taken me 
home," was Nell's dreamy fancy ; and she fell asleep 
smiling quite contented. 

On the hearthstone knelt Bessie, lost in admira- 
tion, now lifting a lock of the wet shining hair, now 
robbing softly the hands, which even she perceived 
were exquisitely formed. 

" Mother," she said at last, under her breath, " if 
she'd only wings she'd look ready to go straight up. 
Ain't there something in the Bible about taking in an 
angel unawares ? " 

^ Yes, but I don't remember rightly about it," 
replied the mother. "And now, Bessie, I'll lay 

4 
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her down, and then we'll away to bed. I'm 
out" 

'' So am I,'' said Bessie ; and soon after the door was 
barred, the fire extinguished, and she and her mothc 
slept peacefully side by side with the stranger. 

When Bessie awoke next morning, the first sun- 
beams were peeping over the opposite houses, glanc- 
ing about, and coqueting with, the spouts and chinmey- 
tops. Rising carefully, she dressed; and with del 
fingers put together the half-burnt fire of the preceding 
night, and having with some difficulty rekindled it, she 
set on their one pan full of water, and taking some o * f 
the precious pennies, left the attic. Her mother 
up on her return, much refreshed by a better rest thj 
usual 

" Where have you been, Bessie ?" she inquired. 

"Why, I thought I'd get some tea and sugar 
help you to eat the bread," she replied. 

" Thank you, dear ; but we must be careful of o»^ ^ 
money, you know." 

"Yes, surely; but there'll be more help to-dayr, 
mother. I'm sure of it It's in the air somehow." 

Nell still slept heavily, and Bessie was forced to 
leave her after their breakfast with only a kiss, to ^ 
and try to " gain purchasers for her matches. When 
her daughter had departed, Mrs Harris dragged her 
rickety chair to the window, and sitting down, b^an 
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dam a hole in her gown with the ravellings of a 
I>iece of coarse linen. It was by no means an easy 
tilling to do, for her fingers were stiff with rheumatism, 
j^Jid the gown itself was so old and thin that it would 
scarcely hold the stitches, and so well mended that 
"Very small parts of the original stufi remained. It 
"Vras now a curious specimen of the patching and fine 
needlework of the nineteenth century. 

Patiently, however, she sewed on, with thoughts 
^v^andering far from the attic, and tracking their way 
sadly back through womanhood to girlhood in the old 
liome of the long past. 

"Ay! ay!" she said to herself, **I remember as 

^^ell as if it had been yesterday how we stood by the old 

xnill-dam and plighted our faith — ^Willie and me ; and 

liow be laughed when I told him how I'd always dreamt 

of him when the ash leaf was under my pillow. 

There wasn't a lad to compare with him in our 

country, and we thought no ill of the future. Then 

came the rainy wedding-day. Ah, me! the days 

have been mostly rainy since. But I won't murmur ; 

for, in spite of all, he's been a good husband to me, 

and it's not his fault that he can't get work. He's been 

gone three weeks come Saturday; maybe he'll" 

Here Mrs Harris was interrupted, for Nell awoke 
after tossing about restlessly. Rising, she went to- 
wards her with the cup of bread-and-milk saved on 
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the hob beside the now dead fire ; but Nell spi 
up, and putting out both hands — half in fear, hal 
entreaty — cried in a strained, unnatural voice — 

" Oh ! Aunt Moll, don't give me to those drea 
men. I will be good ; indeed, I will" 

"Hush, dear! they shan't have you. Lie d 
again, dear,*' said the kind woman. 

The strange tones partly roused Nell. She s 
back on the straw, saying, more quietly — 

" Blind Joe blessed me, and he said — oh, d 
what was it ? There they are, they're coming, th 
catch me; those men will. Oh, Aunt Moll! I 
be good, indeed I will, and sing my very best" 

Then Nell tried painfully to sing her ball 
Hour after hour she rambled, mixing up in 
confusion the events of her short life, consta 
pleading not to be sent away, and promising to si: 

What to do her friend could not tell, and B€ 
was as much puzzled when she came home, ha 
sold all the boxes she had with her, besides recei^ 
some scraps of cold meat and potatoes from a b 
volent person. 

" What's the matter with her do you think, moth< 

" I should say she's been frightened and then 1 
a chilL All her talk is about her Aunt Moll and S( 
men. I can't make it out quite. You're going 
some coals are you ? Well, if she ain't better w 
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you come back, you'll have to fetch a doctor. Til lay 
down by her, maybe holding her might quiet her/* 
she continued to herself, when Bessie left her alone. 

This was a happy thought Nell struggled feebly 
at first, then a sense of protection and safety came 
over her, her lonely heart yielded to the influence of 
love, and at last, to Mrs Harris' sincere delight, she 
fell into another profound slumber. 





CHAPTER XL 



THE STRANGER. 




UR Story is of Maud KnoUis and her p» 
grimage, but we cannot entirely overbc:^^ 
her cousin Emmeline, ^ho first roused h- 
to think seriously of God and of hersel£ 

From the day on which she had talked to Mau 
and had used the mystic, double-edged sword, with \ 
everything also had been different We saw her ent 
her own room, to choose -in its solitude her futi 
course. She had been too well instructed to be 
any doubt as to the right or wrong road ; neither 
the present state of her health was she reluctant 
renounce her gay and pleasure-worn life. The 
obstacle was a certain moral cowardice, often 
heritage of gentle clinging natures when devoid 
any strong counterbalancing influence. She quai 
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before the light talk, the open jest, the covert laugh, 
the sharp remark, which her imagination persuaded 
her must be her share if she turned back out of the 
Broad Road to seek the Narrow Way. The loneli- 
ness of her position added a fresh fear. So entirely 
had she thrown herself into the world that in her time 
of need she could think of no one to befriend or advise 
her, or upon whom she might lean. Little as she 
knew it, this very friendlessness was her safeguard, 
for it drove her to the only true Source of strength 
and wisdom. They were granted, and Lena Lesley 
resolved to take up her cross, and, join the company 
going Zionward. She could not hide from herself the 
fearfulness of her heart, and lacking earthly help, she 
re-opened her neglected Bible, and, in the light of the 
East, read therein, not only of condemnation of sin, 
but of a Father's love and a Brother's sympathy. 

** What though life's way be thomy, 
And its path be steep and rough ? • 

Christ Jesus has passed over it, 
And is not that enough ? 
Enough to brace my tottering feet, 
To inspire my fearful heart, 
To mount the hills and breast the floods, 
And kiss the sharpest dart ? 
Enough, indeed ; no hill can be 
The height of Calvary, 
No flood so deep as Jesus crossed 
In dim Gethsemane. 
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What stone shall stop, now He' has tjirust 

The Rock of Death aside? 

Captivity was captive led 

When He lived who had died. 

The thorns made Him a crown of thorns. 

Their points broke in His brow ; 

His were the open bleeding woimds, 

Mine are but scratches now. 

Lonely and toil-worn, inch by inch. 

Through weary night and day, 

Heeding nor taunt nor jest nor frown. 

He opened the narrow way — 

On to the gates of Paradise, 

'Neath the sheathless sword of flame, 

He passed with the calm of a conqu^or 

To a death of glorious shame. 

And to follow Him whither He leadcth. 

To die in Him on the tree. 

To live in His resurrection. 

Is the call that He giveth me. 

What, then, though life's way be thorny. 

Though the path I must tread be rough? 

It is stained by the blood of our Saviour, 

And that is quite enough." 

• 

Once decided, with child-like confidence ai 
ility, Lena obeyed; and as the days canr 
ent, she speedily found that she had indee 
itted herself to One able and willing to pro 
istain. Never very strong, and now won 
te hours and excitement, her pale face 
*r mother's attention. In spite of her i 
ady Lesley loved her younger daughter 
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ind once alarmed, she threw aside, for the time, her 
vorldly ambition. An eminent physician was con- 
ulted, who prescribed rest Lena heard, and sub- 
oitted willingly, only smiling at her mother's con- 
lolences. Her attempts to explain herseh were 
ruitless. Lady Lesley would neither listen nor un- 
lerstand ; in fact, she dare not, for religion in her 
lind was closely connected with melancholy and 
eath. It was hard enough, she considered, to have 
er daughter's fashionable career arrested during her 
rst season, without having to abandon the hope of 
s recommencement Thus was the weak disciple 
lielded whilst her faith gathered steadfastness and 
jength. * 

For a few days only was Emmeline missed by her 
)-called friends ; then her place was filled up by some 
ew human butterfly, and she was nearly forgotten, 
nd now came a very weary time. Her nature re- 
snged itself for past fatigue. She wanted employ- 
lent, yet was tired before anything was well begun, 
he turned at length to the children for amusement, 
ad gained much more than she sought. Entering 
ito their joys and sorrows, she benefited by their 
cperience, and received through them the echo of 
rank Davida' Sunday teaching. As her health im- 
roved, she resumed her music and drawing, deter- 
ining to fulfil several promises she had made herself 
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before leaving Hollywood. But the trae Christian 
needs work not centring in self; the study of music 
and other arts is doubtless perfectly lawful, if made 
secondary to higher and less perishable labour. 

Lena's call soon came. Maud's apparently simple 
speech, "Lena taught me that," had conveyed more- 
than she was aware of to her friend Frank Davids. 
On consideration, several other seemingly small re- 
marks recurred to him, and convinced him that Lady 
Lesle/s younger daughter was capable of thoughts far 
beyond the life which she had been leading. 

The very next Thursday, a note was brought to 
him, which decided him to make an early call in 
A — de — ^ley Square.^ Lady Lesley being troubled 
by ennui, rather a frequent trouble of hers, was pleased 
to see him, and entertained him for some time by her 
soft, endless nothings of gossip. There was Frances 
Lesley's approaching marriage with Lord de Courcy, 
in whose family she was then passing a few days; 
and the enormous debt incurred in the erection of a 
fine fashionable church to be talked over. There was 
Mr Danvers's state of health, and that of the Queen 
and royal family to be discussed. Had not Frank 
desired to conciliate her, it is to be feared he would 
not have borne the ordeal so patiently. He waited, 
therefore, until, having been wafted hither and thither, 
they were landed at length high and dry on the sand- 
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lank of photography. Lady Lesley wished to have 
her visitor's opinion of the last photograph she had 
had taken of herself. Her only copy of it being in the 
boudoir, the maid was summoned, and during the 
pause of expectation, Frank turned to Lena, who had 
been little more than a passive listener to this conver- 
sation, and said — 

" Mr Grey and I are somewhat in a difficulty, Miss 
Emmeline, out of which I think you could help us, 
should you be inclined." 

" You must tell me more of it, Mr Davids. I dare 
not make promises in the dark," replied Lena, look- 
ing up brightly from her work, and wondering what 
was coming. 

" I will gladly do so," he answered " Mrs Danvefs 
is, as perhaps you know, much interested in three 

little children in the Hospital. The lady who 

undertook to visit them during her absence has, we 
heard this morning, been called away by the illness 
of her father. Will you. Miss Emmeline, kindly fill 
her place for a few weeks. It would be a real help to 
us, and, I am sure, a great pleasure to Mrs Danvers." 

Before Lena could reply, her mother said, quickly — 

" My dear Mr Davids, it is quite out of the ques- 
tion; Lena cannot do anything of the sort. She 
would be bringing home fevers and ilhiesses, and 
alarming me terribly." 
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"I think you need not fear on that score, Lad] 
Lesley," said Frank. " These children are in the acci- - 
dent ward, and Mrs Danvers usually takes Lily o^c: 
Godfrey with her when she goes, and were there anj* 
danger of infection, she would certainly not do so." 

Lady Lesley offered no further objection, her appre- 
hensions being dissipated for the time at least ; bu* 
Lena could not be so easily persuaded. 

"I fear you have chosen a very poor substitute for 
Mrs Danvers,'* she replied, her heart beating faster 
than ordinarily. " I have never attempted any work 
of the kind. I fear I am not in the least fitted for it" 

Frank smiled as he answered — " The work in itself 
is so easy, that any one is fitted for it who loves God 
and little children. It is only to go and speak kindly 
to them. Will you think of it, Miss Emmeline ? If 
you will do so, I believe I know your decision." 

" I still fear you are mistaken in me, Mr Davids. 
I should not dishke the work, if" — said Lena, hesitat- 
ing, — " if I could do it." 

" That you can do it, I have not the slightest doubt,'' 
said Frank, earnestly, while Lady Lesley was regard- 
ing critically the photograph which the maid had just 
brought her. " Your influence over Maud and her 
little friends, and their affection for you, prove me 
right. I will not be denied. Miss Emmeline," he 
concluded, in a tone half of entreaty, half of command. 
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"You will be quite out of your element, Lena, 
teaching sick children," remarked Lady Lesley, petu- 
lantly. " Of course I shall not interfere, but it will 
be rather a singular variety of amusements." 

" Indeed, mamma," replied Lena, who was not with- 
out a trace of opposition in her character, aiftl secretly 
wished to accede to Frank's request, — "indeed, 
mamma, I should not do it for the sake of amuse- 
ment, but in the hope of being of some use in the 
world for a short time. I really think I will try. I 
can but fail," she added, blushing, and turning to 
Frank, who immediately said — 

"Thank you exceedingly. I am persuaded you 
will enjoy the work so much as perhaps to refuse to 
relinquish it Mrs Danvers will be delighted." 

" I hope so," said Lena, smiling, with a wistful ex- 
pression in her eyes. " I have drawn the line now," 
she thought to herself, while her mother and Frank 
were discussing the merits and demerits of the por- 
trait " I have chosen my side now ; may God help 
me to keep steadfast to it !" 

" I have still another request to make. Lady Lesley," 
said Frank, presently. " I want to carry off your three 
little folks for the afternoon to the Zoological Gardens 
or Pol)rtechnic, or elsewhere, according to choice." 

"Do you realise what you would undertake, Mr 
Davids?'' 
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" I believe so," said Frank, in blissful ignorance. 

" If you really desire to burden yourself with them,^ 
I shall be most happy to allow them the pleasure you^ 
propose, on condition, however, that you remain aniSi 
take luncheon with us. I cannot permit you to hav^= 
the troulJle of a second walk," said her Ladyship^ 
graciously. 

Frank thanked her, and after a consultation with 
his watch, accepted the invitation; and on Lady 
Lesley offering to send for the children, begged to go 
and giv^ them a surprise in the schoolroom. On 
hearing his petition for immediate freedom, Miss ' 
Clarke looked doubtful, and Maud stormy and dismal 
The brilliant smile with which she had greeted his 
entrance faded away, and she stared hard at the keys 
of the piano, for she was in the midst of a music 
lesson. 

"Lily and Godfrey may go at once," said Miss 
Clarke, adding slowly, " I am very sorry, Mr Davids, 
but Maud and I have determined to overcome this 
morning a little difficulty which has tried both of us 
for a long time." 

" But — " exclaimed Maud, with a deep breath and 
flushing cheeks. 

" My dear, I cannot break my word, and you know 
why," interrupted the governess, kindly but de- 
cidedly. 
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"I will not urge you, Miss Clarke," said Frank ; 
*but we shall all be very glad if Maud may be ex- 
::^used this time. Ill promise for her diligence to- 
tnorrow." 

" Oh yes. Miss Clarke, please let me oflf," pleaded 
Aiaud. 

** I am very sorry," repeated the lady, "but it cannot 
be. You have known for several days, my dear, that 
I expected this passage to be perfectly performed 
to-day. I believe Maud is satisfied, Mr Davids, that 
I am only just in this instance." 

" If you are just, you are not kind," said Maud 
to herself; but her conscience reminded her of a 
fortnight's patience on Miss Clarke's part, and of 
negligence on hers, forcing her to confess that the 
governess had reason to punish her. Nevertheless it 
was not easy to control her great disappointment and 
vexation, and the pitying touch of Frank's hand upon 
her shoulder nearly made her cry. 

"Will it take very long to master, Maud?" he 
asked, sadly grieved for his little friend. 

She dared not trust her voice to answer ; but Miss 
Clarke said for her — 

"If we are both quite in earnest, I expect I shall 
be able to send Maud to you, Mr Davids, in less than 
half-an-hour." 

Now, as Maud sat struggling with herself, Frank's 

K 
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last allegory darted into her mind, and in another 
moment her heart had looked up and cried for helE>- 
The dew fell upon her, and she said suddenly, throu^l^ 
the tears which were dropping fast — 

" Yes, 1*11 try very hard. It's my own fault that ^ 
cannot come, I know." 

" Cheer up, little soldier ! You'll be a standar<3.- 
bearer directly," whispered Frank in her ear, settirx£[ 
propriety at defiance. " We will not detain you, thei:»» 
Miss Clarke," he proceeded, aloud ; and bidding h^i 
good-morning, he, Lily, and Godfrey went away. 

" Now, my dear Maud, wait a minute," said Mis>s 
Clarke, kindly, when they were alone. "You ax"* 
willing to do your best, and I will reward your efforts 
by pointing out to you several little things in tl»is 
passage which will render it easier to you." 

Such was our heroine's first decided victory or^^ 
self-will, and a more joyous girl than she was, as slr^^ 
danced along the hall to find her friends, cou-l^ 
scarcely have existed. She was gladly received, zx:^^ 
was instantly over head and ears in plans for x!9^^ 
afternoon. 

The Polytechnic finally obtained the most vot^^> 
and about half-an-hour after luncheon a merry pa«r^ 
issued from Lady Lesley's mansion and proceed- ^^ 
thither. The time passed rapidly, and the short A^Y 
was drawing in, when Frank declared that they mijst 
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Tetum home. Casting many lingering looks behind, 
they came away. As they were not frequently out so 
late, they begged that they might walk part of the 
ivay, in order to see the shops, which were already 
Ijeing lighted up. 

" I think we must take a cab at the next stand,*' 
said Frank, after they had gone some distance. " Now, 
Godfrey, here is a hand for you and another for Lily 
over this crossing. Be careful, Maud, and keep close 
to me." 

The crossing was a crowded one. They waited 
for an opportunity. 

"Where's Maud?" asked Frank, when he and the 
two Danvers had safely reached the opposite side. 

Knowing her to be very independent, and not in 
the least timid, it had not occurred to him that she 

was unaccustomed to London streets. 

« 

Maud had sprung forward to follow him as he bade 
her, but about half way she hesitated and let a car- 
. riage pass her, which cut her off from her friends. 
Undaunted, she darted in front of the next vehicle, 
only, however, to find a third dashing past her. The 
danger was imminent, and the noise, together with the 
dusk and the day's excitement, helped to confuse her. 
She made another attempt, and would probably have 
succeeded in gaining the parapet, had not her foot 
slipped on the treacherous stones. She staggered for- 
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wards, striving vainly to steady herself. The next 
minute she must be run over. There was not time to 
think, when she felt a strong arm catch her, and, 
uttering a little, unheard cry, her consciousness almost 
left her. 

" Lift her gently," a strangely familiar voice was 
saying as she partially revived; then a bell tinkled, 
wheels rumbled close at her ears, and again every- 
thing faded away. 

A few minutes later, she found herself lying on 
a dingy, chintz-covered sofa in the back-room of a 
chemist's shop. A gentleman somewhat past the 
middle age, with a dark and foreign-looking though 
handsome countenance was bending over her. Maud 
needed no second glance or word to tell her who 
was this stranger. 

Meanwhile, where was Frank ? On missing Maud, 
he bade Lily and Godfrey stand perfectly still, whilst 
he plunged back into the crowded road. He got a 
glimpse of her just as she slipped, but could not reach - 
her in time to save her. To his inexpressible joy, 
however, he saw another gentleman, who was im- 
mediately behind, rush forward, and seize her firmly 
with one arm, while with the other he caught the 
extended hand of the conductor of a heavily-laden 
omnibus. By a tremendous exertion of strength, and 
j}0 little skill, the stranger contrived to obtain a foot- 
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ing for himself and his burden on the step, where, 
with the help of the conductor, he managed to hold 
on until the omnibus drove nearer the side and de- 
posited them on the parapet. Seeing her safe for 
the present, Frank hastened to rejoin the other two 
children, and this accomplished, he hurried them 
along in the direction in which Maud had been 
carried A small knot of curious people in front of a 
chemist's shop aided him in his search, and very 
thankfully he recognised her sitting inside unhurt, 
and with gparkling eyes though pale cheeks. She let 
go the stranger's hand when he entered, and jumped 
up, exclaimiAg — ^ 

* " Oh I Mr Davids, it is — it is my own dear papa !" 




CHAPTER XIL 



MATCHES OR MUSIC 




T was broad delight when next Nell awoke. 
Wonderingly she gazed around the room' 
Where was she, and who were the women 
talking by the fire ? 

" Why, mother, she is looking at us, I do declare," 
exclaimed Bessie, jumping up hastily. 

" Take care, Bessie ; don't startle her ? Are you 
better, dear?" Mrs Harris asked Nell, without moving. 

"Where am I?" said the child, in a small, faint 
voice, which she scarcely recognised as her own. 

" You are living with me, dear. You've been ill, 
and I'm taking care of you. Now, you shall have 
some bread and milk, and go to sleep again. 

Nell was too weak to resist She let Bessie feed 
her, and then reclosed her weary eyes. 
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It was some days before she could tell her kind 
friends much of her history. But they put fragments 
together, and gradually made out most of it. Nell 
listened mtently to Bessie's account of the evening 
on which she was found, and was as confident as they 
that the King had heard their prayers, and given them 
to each other in answer. 

During her recovery, things went on better with the 
Harrises. The weather became less severe, and 
Bessie's trade more flourishing. The nearest neigh- 
hours, very curious about Nell, came to see her, and 
were all more or less affected by her sweet face and 
winning ways. They made her little presents, and were 
kind in lending and doing what they could. But in 
spite of these helps it was hard work to live — ^another 
mouth to fill was an anxious matter. Thoughts of the 
workhouse would come into Mrs Harris's mind, though 
she put them from her. She could not desert the 
patient little girl. " They must try a bit longer," she 
said; "perhaps father might have found work, and would 
be sending help to them." So the days became weeks, 
and Bessie struggled to keep the fire burning and a 
loaf on the shelf. Nell meanwhile hardly understood 
her position. She had been tossed about in the world 
until she seemed every one's child who should take 
pity upon her. With unquestioning love she looked 
up to Mamie, as she called Mrs Harris — ^repaid her 
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kindness by kisses and thanks, quite unaware how 
greatly she added to her friends' difficulties. She had 
seen plenty of poverty, had been used to hard fere 
and hard times, in comparison with which the present 
was perfection. With Jenks and Moll she had' spent 
many a hungry day, but it was the hunger of neglect, 
not of necessity j there was no particular want of money 
in Bill Jenks's pockets ; so Nell did not comprehend 
how she and her dear Mamie and Bessie stood day 
after day on the very threshold of starvation. At 
length one evening Bessie came home to the miserable 
attic quite exhausted, and bursting into tears, said she 
had not sold a single box all day. 

" Cheer up, my lass ! " said the mother, her heart 
fainting nevertheless. " WeVe just enough to put on 
with to-night, and to-morrow something'll turn up, 
you'll see." 

Bessie shook hei head, sadly. " No ! no ! I'm tired 
of hoping, and there's the rent for two weeks to pay 
on Monday. Mother, I guess, we're done now." 

"Don't speak so, Bessie," said Mrs Harris, be- 
ginning to cry in her turn. " We ain't that bad yet 
The Lord'U surely help us in His own good time." 

" I can't feel like it. It don't seem as if He cared. 
Haven't we asked and asked, and nothing comes 
of it!" 

" Oh, Bessie, you'll break my heart if you talk so I 
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Child, think how you're the only stay I have, and 
keep up a brave heart I'm sadly feared your father's 
come to some harm. It's nigh upon six weeks since 
he went, and never a word. Oh, Bessie girl, you 
must hold out or I shall die." 

Bessie's only answer was conveyed in louder sobs. 

"If we sent her away," continued the mother, 
glancing at the bed where Nell lay, and not seeing 
her blue eyes wide open, — " if we sent the poor babe 
away, I don't think we should be much better off, 
and I can't somehow make up my mind to it We 
took her in as God's gift Why, you called her an 
angel sent to us yourself, Bessie ; and I tell you, I 
dare not part from her. There's a blessing must come 
to us from the King she talks about so sweetly." 

"Ay! ay!" sighed Bessie, "ifs hard lines for us 
all ; and I'm siure I don't grudge her the bite and sup 
she has along with us, only it all falls on me." 

" I wish I could help you, Bessie ; but look at my 
poor stiff fingers — they cannot sew, and my knees 
wouldn't hold me up an hour outside. No, child; 
we'll have to ask again. There must be something for 
us, as well as for the sparrows, that it tells off in the 
Holy Book;" and Mrs Harris dried her eyes, and 
repeated a few favourite verses. 

And Nell heard it all. The truth dawned upon 
her that she was a burden on those she loved most, 
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and she turned towards the wall and wept Not 
noisily, like Bessie, not bitterly, like Mamie, but silently 
and secretly. A cold pain was aching drearily in her. 
All the kind generous words she had listened to could 
not soothe it. A weight of grief lay upon her. In the 
attic was terrible troublie, and she was the cause of it 

Outside were the March winds, the bare streets, 
the lonely houses, and the strangers. In all the big 
wide world there seemed no place for her, no little 
nook where she might hide herself and be happy. 

"Oh! King Jesus," she cried, "won't you take 
care of us ? Mamie has been so good to me, don't let 
me hurt her ; oh ! please don't." 

" Bless her ! I don't think I could send her away, 
Bessie," said ^trs Harris, pressing the sleeping child 
to her bosom, when she lay down beside her two 
hours later, "not even if the worse comes to the 
worst She minds me of a little sister of mine who 
died years ago. She was my pet ; we was alwa]^ 
together, though she was four years younger nor me. 
She was fifteen when she took scarlet fever, and was 
laid by. It was your father, Bessie, that came to com- 
fort me afterwards ; we was married that next year ; 
but I can never forget Janet, and I love this baby for 
her sake. Why, her cheeks are wet with tears, Bessie. 
I'm afeared she heard us talking." 

That night Nell had a dream. • She fancied that^ 
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as she lay asleep, the lovely lady of whom she had 
often dreamt before came to her, and raising her in 
her arms, bore her through the air, she knew not 
whither ; and so lovingly and tenderly she held her, 
that Nell could not be afraid. Softly-spoken words 
fell from her lips like sunshine; the sounds were 
strange, yet the child was, in some mysterious way, 
aware of their import No thought of trouble, no 
remembrance of pain or poverty, entered her heart 
The sweet lips touched hers, and told her that she 
was not forsaken, for the King had sent her own 
mother to take her to the beautiful Home in the 
Happy Land. Onwards and upwards they floated, 
the angel mother and her child, until all at once Nell 
foimd herself standing in a garden, where flowers of 
all colours breathed happiness and perfume, where 
birds warbled in the trees, and insects hummed songs 
of praise. Overhead shone the azure heavens, spread- 
ing afar in infinite glory into the distance, where they 
blended for ever with the tremulous blue ocean, whose 
waves she seemed to hear faintly splashing on the 
golden shore. 

Amidst indescribable beauty, she stood bewildered. 
A little, bare-footed, ragged girl, yet she felt no fear. 
Her mother was gone, but in her place was the pre- 
sence of a Man. Nell knew He was there, though she 
had no power to look up ; she knew His eyes rested upon 
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h^r, though she only saw the shining radiance that 
cast around. Then in tones sweeter than the an^ 
even, she thought she heard Him say, " This is 5 
home, little Nell, where you shall live and be ha 
for ever after your work is done. You can sing, 
down in the great city the poor people want mu 
you shall go there and sing for Me, and afterw: 
you shall come back here to Hve with Me, and n< 
go away again." Nell strove to answer, but in \x^ 
everything vanished, and she found herself singin 
the streets just as usual. Two men came along ; 
knew them, and with strengthless limbs turned to : 
As she did so, she was folded and protected by 
mother's wings, and a voice, seeming to come froi 
long, long way off, said, " Fear not, little one ; I 
take care of thee." Then Nell awoke wondei 
She lay perfectly still until the morning, thinking of 
dream. The sorrow of last night was gone. She 
wrapt in peace, as though her spirit was still encl< 
within those sheltering wings. She was too yc 
and simple to analyse her vision, or to put it asid 
a tangle of memory. To her it appeared an anj 
sent on piurpose. She kn^w what to do now. 
was to go out fearlessly as the King's little sin 
That was the message the dream had brought 
She would obey it 

Bessie crept out almost as soon as it was li 
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There was no breakfast for any of them unless she 
^Ould sell some of her boxes. 

Mrs Harris and Nell stayed in bed ; it was, on the 

whole, warmest there, and the last shovelful of coals 

would, they trusted, be wanted on Bessie's return. 

Then Nell nestled closer to her Mamie, and began by 

telling her how she had overheard them talking in 

the twilight; how grieved she had been; and how, 

after praying to the King for help, there had come a 

wonderful dream. She related it, interrupted by many 

kisses from her listener ; and lastly, unfolded her little 

plan to go and sing for her, as she had done for 

Jenks and Moll. 

" We used to have a deal given, Mamie," she in- 
sisted. "Lanty, the monkey-boy, said I was worth 
a deal", 

" I wonder why they wanted to send you away with 
them bad circus-men ? ' said Mrs Harris. 

" I don't know, but Lanty said they were frightened 
to keep me. I don't know why either." 

" What if they was to see you in the street singing ? " 
suggested Mamie. 

This horrible thought threatened to frustrate all 
their designs. The old terror was about to seize Nell, 
when the dream recurred to her. 

" Mamie," she said, decidedly, " the King sent me 
to sing, and the angel lady*ll take care of me. I 
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know she will. She said I wasn't to be afraid, and I 
won't be." 

" Bless you, my darling I I don't doubt but He'll , 
keep His word." 

Mamie also believed that the dream had come to 
save them. 

Strong in her faith, happy in her love, and feeling 
very important. Little Nell, with Bessie for guide and 
protector, sallied forth to stand in the gap and ward 
off starvation. They chose those parts to sing in 
where there was least chance of meeting Jenks or 
Moll. They need not even have done so. Had 
there been a hundred of them seeking her, they would 
have sought in vain, for the child sang behind a doud of 
prayer, which, bright to her, would have baffled them. 
In reality, Jenks and his wife Were miles away. They 
prowled about a week or two to find their tool, and 
then turned northwards, comforting themselves by the 
reflection that they were well rid of her, and would 
soon find some one else to take her place, and win 
the money they were too lazy to earn. 

"You never did, mother," said Bessie one day. 
" Why, the folks they do take notice of her sometimes. 
I 'most forget to hold out the plate for coppers my- 
self, for looking at her and listening." 

** Oh, Mamie ! I am so happy," exclaimed Nell, 
warming her cold hands at tlie fire ; for there were 
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coals now, and the kettle spluttered on the top 
of them in a charming manner ; and flames, real 
positive flames, issued from between the bars, and 
danced on the attic walls, papering them with odd 
figures and gay<:olours, and funning with the cracked, 
feded crockery ready on the round table for tea. The 
room was home-like, and Nell knew that she was the 
centre of it, and life began to be more than sorrow 
to her. She was hollowing out her niche in it, and 
fighting shadows with songs. And the days came 
and went ; and had it not been for fears about the 
absent father, the Harris family would have been 
more than contented. 

" It's about time to go home, Nellie,*' said Bessie, 
one gloomy afternoon. " It won't do for you to catch 
cold. You see, I shan't take kindly to the match 
business after picking up for you." 

" There's that pretty new song I've learned," re- 
plied Nell, " and then I'll come ; but I must finish to- 
day with * Home, Sweet Home 1 ' " 

Softly the old well-known words fell from her lips, 
and thinking of the little upper room, Nell sang, 
almost fervently, " Sweet, sweet home." 

The door of a large house nearly opposite opened 
abruptly, and a gentlemen sprang down the steps to- 
wards a brougham just driving oflf. What made him 
start so violently, and almost stop ? What made the 
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blood rush so wildly to his heart? What was it 
chased from him in an instant the gathering twilight 
with its loneliness and cold, and called up a picture 
in which sunshine streamed down gaily from Italian 
skies, while oleander-trees sighed softly in the summer 
breeze, and the glow of youth and love in human 
hearts made the world a paradise ? A chance word 
may remind us of a friend, a chance expression, the 
form of the eye, the grasp of the hand, the scent of a 
flower — ^all these are powerful to recall long gone by 
joys or sorrows. But nothing brings back our be- 
loved more vividly than the tones of a voice. Thus 
it was that the old ballad, heard a thousand times be- 
fore in concert-hall, drawing-room, and street, awakened 
in that grave stranger a throb of feeling and remem- 
brance nearly insupportable. That childish voice was 
to him thf echo of another, whose silvery tones were 
not yet silent in his soul. 

Throwing the singer a piece of money, he hastened 
to the carriage, for business of the utmost interest 
and importance called him away. How little did he 
guess, when Bessie and Nell were left behind, that 
his business lay with them 1 In their keeping lay the 
secret which would have brightened his life and re- 
lieved him of his greatest care and grief. So blindly 
do we stumble along our paths, so helplessly, so 
ignorantly seeking afar off what lies within our reach ! 
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The two girls picked up the coin, and wended their 
way home. A surprise awaited them there. Near 
Mrs Harris sat a visitor, whose gentle, sympathising 
face was not unknown to Bessie. 

" It's my lady, — my dear lady ! " she exclaimed, in 
delight 

Yes, it was Klate come at last, according to her 
. promise. A long search in spare hours had ended 
successfully. Already she had won the confidence of 
Mrs Harris, and soon Bessie's shyness was dispelled. 
Her imfeigned interest in all they told her unlocked 
their reserve. She speedily heard the story of their 
.struggles, and Nell's romantic tale also. From that 
day they were no longer destitute of friends. Kate 
went to her charity purse, used her nimble fingers, 
and provided Nell with a decent frock, promising to 
mention her to a kind lady, who was just then absent 
from home, — in fact, to Mrs Danvers, who frequently 
employed Kate as her almoner. 

Thus did this sunny-hearted little woman enter the 
attic, and brighten it by her warmth and cheerfulness. 
Would that there were more people in this weary 
world like Kate Castaine ! Her happy faith showed 
itself in a thousand ways. She was not rich, — " only 
a dressmaker," — but her hearty gifts and loving words 
and good deeds will be acknowledged some day by 
the Lord of the treasury. Out of the fulness of her 
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own sense of God*s love through His Son Jesus Christy 
she gave forth to others. As the odour of the rose 
exhaled into the air betrays its presence, and invites 
the passer-by to admire and smell, so the faith of a 
Christian should make itself known by the train of 
good works, without which it is imperfect and dead. 
Receiving all frpm Christ, — ^forgiveness, holiness, eter- 
nal life, — is it possible that we should not even desire 
to show our gratitude and love — ^by imparting to our 
fellow-creatures what we can of those favours so gra- 
ciously and freely bestowed upon us ? 






CHAPTER XIII. 

HOPING AGAINST HOPE, 

OU can't think what it is, Lily, to have a 
papa come home after such a long time," 
said Maud to her little friend as they lay 
wide-awake in their pretty beds the night of Major 
KnoUis's return. " It would be perfect happiness if 
only poor Gabriella were here. Papa is so dreadfully 
unhappy about her. Why, Lily, do you know, this 
evening, when Auiit Lesley was speaking of her, he 
actually cried." 

" How sad ! " said Lily, in a low voice. " I don't 
think I ever saw my papa cry. But is your little 
sister Gabriella dead, Maud ? Do you mind telling 
me?" 

The gentleman who had saved Maud's life some 
few hours before was indeed her father. A great 
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trouble had brought him unexpectedly back to Eng- 
land, and of this trouble the two children were 
talking. 

Edward Knollis was Lady Lesley's only brother. 
Being early possessed by a desire to enter the army, 
a commission was bought for him, and he eventually 
went to India, where he rose to the rank of major. 
The failure of his health, however, induced him to sell 
out; and quitting the far East, he indulged his taste 
for travel by a long overland journey. During his 
wanderings he met a young Italian lady, whose beauty 
and talents so charmed him, that, in spite of some 
difference in rank, and the poverty which obliged her 
to use her voice as a means of independence, he loved 
and married her. 

The union was not approved of by his English 
relatives; and, unwilling to expose her to their haughty 
coldness, he bought a lovely villa at Nice, and there 
lived surrounded by every enjoyment Business 
connected with the estate at KnoUislea occasionally 
recalled him to England, there being no quarrel 
between him and his father, only a coolness, which 
the son had determined to end by bringing about 
a meeting between him and his daughter-in-law and 
two little grandchildren, when, to his great grief, the 
project was defeated by the sudden death of the 
elder Mr Knollis. A second trial awaited him, for. 
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on his jreturn to Nice, after the funeral, he found a 
sad alteration in his wife. In the midst of all her 
happiness, overpowered, as it were, by the very sun 
she worshipped, the beautiful Italian faded. She 
grew restless, though oppressed by a wearying lan- 
guor; she begged for change, yet had scarcely 
strength for the fatigue. Major Knollis yielded to her 
every wish; and the little Maud and Gabriella, in 
charge of their faithful nurse Justine, were sent to 
England to stay with their Aunt Lesley until their 
mother was stronger. 

Letting the pretty villa, they journeyed from place 
*to place in search of health and rest, neither of which 
were ever found on earth ; and la3dng her sorrowfully 

in the English cemetery at M- , Major Knollis 

merely wrote to beg his sister still to watch over and 
protect his now motherless children, and then again 
turned his face eastwards, to seek amidst the distrac- 
tions of foreign lands consolation and forgetfiilness. 
Letters from time to time told of his thereabouts, 
until at last one announced him as on the point ot 
starting on an expedition into the interior of Africa, 
desiring that all communications should be sent to 
Cairo, whence they would be forwarded to him as 
opportunity occurred. It was, therefore, on his return 
to that city, after a prolonged and dangerous tour, 
that he learned how urgently he was needed m ^S^sv^- 
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land Taking the first ship, he did not even wait to 
send word of his coming ; and thus it was that h^ 
reappeared so suddenly. 

" I should like to tell you all about Gabrielia veiy 
much," said Maud» in answer to Lil/s request 

" Please do," begged Lily again. 

" I was between four and five," began Maud, " when 
Ella was bom ; we all lived at Nice then, and were so*" 
happy. Mamma was very beautiful, you know ; and 
Ella, as we used to call her, was too, only her eyes 
were blue, and mamma's were black; and her hair 
was the colour of gold. Oh ! Lily, I can't tell you 
what a lovely dear little creature she was. But in one 
way she was like mamma, for she had such a wonder- 
ful voice — she could sing as soon as she could talk. 
She knew lots of little songs, and used to sing them 
so sweetly when mamma began to be ill, and we had 
to come to England to Aunt Lesley." 

"Did your mamma sing?" asked Lily. 

" Indeed she did ; we seemed to breathe in music 
sometimes. Oh 1 I shall never forget my mamma. 
When she became ill, she didn't sing much, but it 
amused her to teach Ella, and it was no more trouble 
to her to repeat what was sung to her, than for me to 
chase butterflies. Well, about three or four years 
ago, we came to Hollywood. I don't think aunt was 
much pleased j I do not know why, you know, but I 
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£ancy so. I do not mean that she was not kind, but 
"we didn't have any one to talk to or love, but Justine, 
lor Lena was nearly always in school with her gover- 
ness. One day Ella couldn't be found anywhere. 
We searched and searched, but we could not find 
lier then, and we never have yet, Lily." 

" Oh 1 Maud, how very, very dreadful ! " exclaimed 
Lily, ready to mingle her tears with those of her 
friend, which could no longer be restrained. 

** It was evening when we missed her," continued 
Maud, dr3dng her eyes. " Justine and I thought she 
was with aunt, and aunt thought she was with us. 
She had been in the drawing-room during the afternoon, 
but ran out of the window on to the lawn, saying she 
was coming to us. She didn't, however. How I wish 
she had ! Well, there's a river along the end of the 
Hollywood gardens, with terraces running down to it. 
We had been forbidden to go there ; and the under- 
gardener saw her sitting on the bank under the trees, 
playing with her dolL He thought she was quite safe, 
so he didn't come to tell us, but went home to his tea." 

" Was she drowned then, Maud ? " asked Lily, in a 
timid whisper. 

" That's just what we don't know, Lily — that's the 
horror of it. Perhaps she fell in, but they couldn't 
find her, and the river is not very swift in the summer- 
time, oor very deep neither." 
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" What could have become of her, then ? " 

" Why, if she was not drowned,*' said Maud, re- 
solutely, "somebody must have stolen her. Oh ! how 
we all talked, and wondered, and questioned ! I can't 
bear to think of it It is quite possible, you know, 
that some tramps heard her singing, and took her 
away with them ; for the road is near just where she 
was seen last." 

"And have you never heard anything of her since?" 
asked Lily. 

" No, never," sighed Maud. " Aunt Lesley was so 
distressed and frightened, that she could not tell us 
what to do, and that lost time, so the real search did 
not begin until the next day." 

After a pause of sympathetic silence, Lily ob- 
served — 

" And did your papa never know she was lost tiil 
quite lately ? " 

" You see, the letters could not ' be forwarded to 
him, and he never expected anything of the kind to 
happen. Besides, he did not intend to be away so 
long when he went." 

" Is he going to seek for Ella again ? " 

" Yes, indeed he is,'* answered Maud. " He came 
here about an hour after we were gone this after- 
noon, and he had been about it this very evening, 
when he saved me from being run over. Oh ! Lily, 
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^^^asn't it beautiful of God to let my own papa save 
tie ? I think He's so kind, that, if Ella is alive, He'U 
et us find her. Don't you ? " 

" Fm siu-e I hope He will; but mamma says we must 
il ways ask Him for anything we wish/' said Lily. 

" I have asked Him, Lily, and I shall again,*' replied 
^audy adding, with a sigh, "Papa doesn't hope much, 
le is so dreadfully unhappy." 

" Dear Maudie, don't cry," said Lily. " I do wish I 
:ould comfort you." 

The two girls kissed each other affectionately, and 
con afterwards their hot, excited hearts and heads 
prew calm under the soft influence of sleep. And 
Viajor Knollis? It is indeed difficult to describe his 
jrief. Bitterly he reproached himself for having left 
lis children, sure that, had he been with them, such a 
nisfortune would not have happened. His regret was 
nixed with impatience, and even rebellion, against the 
Prpvidence who had permitted the sorrow. Ceaselessly 
he mourned his darling, and anxiously and untiringly 
he sought her. Was she dead or lost ? If the former, 
then all was in vain. If the latter, even with the 
chance of her recovery, the father groaned at the 
thought of what that tender little creature might liave 
passed through dining those three years. " Better 
that she were dead," he said sometimes in his agony ; 
but the uncertainty remained undiminished, continued 
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expectation, never-ending suspense. " We ma 
of her before night," rang dreary changes with, * 
may be news of her in the morning." Befoi 
trouble others paled. It is uncertainty whicl 
undermining nature slowly but surely, lining the 
bringing grey hairs, and bending the tall form t< 
the dust Of all trials this is* the most terrible, 
real, the known, the certain, we must meet, mus 
must conquer ; but its opposite can only be sta 
its deadly creeping path by that patient trust i 
called faith. Endless inquiries were made, tei 
rewards offered, but the weary weeks slipped 
trace of the wanderer was found, and the s 
began to make up their minds that she hac 
drowned. 

At length, all but the father and sister be 
this ; they alone were still unconvinced and u 
fied. 

" Don't give her up yet, dear papa," pleaded 
So more advertisements were posted up in "\ 
towns, and larger rewards offered. 

" Lost ! about three years ago, in the county o: 
ford, a little girl aged five, fair hair and comp 
anfl blue eyes ; has a sweet voice, and is fond c 
ing. Any one restoring her to her friends, or aff 
any clue towards her recovery, will," etc., etc. 

Such a description met the eyes of many thoi 
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in our land, and, amongst others, those of a quiet-look- 
ing woman marketing in Northampton. 

" She answers to it sure enough," she soliloquised, 
after reading the words several times. " I'd best tell 
what I know. I wish I'd done it long ago, as I said I 
would to them bad people." 

Quickly entering the police-office, on whose walls 
she had observed the announcement, she stated her 
errand, and was ordered to return the following day. 
That night Major KnoUis and the detective he had 
employed started for Northampton, and were soon put 
in possession of all our old acquaintance, Mrs Bray, 
could tell them. 

She related how her husband, an English mechanic, 
having gone over with some fellow-workmen to Paris, 
had fallen ill and sent for her, and how a long and 
painful sickness had ended in his death, and left her 
an almost penniless widow, and the mother of help- 
less twin babies. While crossing from Havre to Lon- 
don, she had met with a child corresponding to the 
advertisement. In fact, Mrs Bray gave a full account 
of Nell, the ballad-singer, and ended by blaming her- 
self for not having at once fulfilled her threat of seek- 
ing her out 

" You see, sirs, the dear child's answers to my ques- 
tions was so unsatisfactory, and the folk she was with 
treated her so badly, that I was susp\c\.OMSk\Wv.^VNa^. 
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with one thing and another, IVe never said nor done 
nothing till now.'* 

It was impossible to avoid being interested in the 
little street-singer she described, but her story gave 
small foundation for hope. She had met a child of 
eight years old and fair complexion, who sang prettily, 
and knew next to nothing of her history or belongings. 
Alas ! hundreds such as she cross our paths yearly- 
waifs and strays, whose memories, weakened by ill- 
usage and hardship, would fail them as hers had done. 
As a father, Major Knollis was inclined to. seek this 
one and rescue her ; as a man, he smiled at his own 
credulity in fancying she might be his lost Ella. He 
thanked Mrs Bray, and promising to let her know if 
anything should be heard of Nell, made her a hand- 
some present, and returned to London. There more 
news awaited him. The very day of his journey, a 
boy stood with his hands in his ragged pockets, whis- 
tling reflectively in front of a bill posted up on a board- 
ing covered with advertisements. He was a bright- 
eyed fellow, and good-looking in spite of an im- 
washed face. From beneath the least tattered side of 
his jacket the nose of a monkey peeped now and then. 

Evidently the young master was much perplexed, 
and at last, to aid his wits, took off his cap and rubbed 
his thick hair up and down, until some of it quite 
stood on end. A hand laid heavily upon his shoulder 
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made him half turn, and exclaim, as the grim visage of 
his natural enemy, a policeman, faced him — 

" Hands oflf now ! I ain't doin' nothin' but medi- 
tatin', as the cat said when they caught her kissin' a 
fish." 

" None of your chaff," replied the man. " Til be 
bound it's only mischief you're meditatin*, as you say. 
Come, out with it ! Do you know anything about this 
here that you've been staring at ?" and he pointed to 
one of the advertisements. 

** I've heem tell," remarked Lanty, wriggling to 
escape, — " I've heem tell as how every gen'leman '11 
be a scholar in futur' times ; but my edication 'as been 
neglected, as the papers says, and I ain't got lamin' 
enough to circumwent them ere little black marks." 

The policeman's eyes twinkled, and he answered, 
noysteriously — 

** I wasn't born yesterday." 

" I reckon not," said Lanty, giving him a sharp 
covert glance, which ended in his adding, confiden- 
tially, "Come on, Bobby, and I'll make a friend of 
ye. I don't know as how I can't tell summat about 
that un — the ;£ioo reward un. D'ye see, I was 
standin' here, and heard a chap spelling of it out, 
about a little gal as is lost. There's a pictur' of her 
like given. Now, if any larned gen'leman '11 read it 
again, I guess I could speak up." 
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Swallowing Lanty*s bait, the policeman cleared his 
throat, and in a large voice delivered himself of the 
same advertisement which had attracted Mrs Bray. 
The interest in the lad's face deepened while he 
listened. 

" That's her, sure enough," he muttered. 

"What do you know about it?" asked the 
other. 

" I'm thinking as how I'll give my evidence at a 
proper time and place, as the judge ordered my 
twenty-fourth cousin on my mother's side next week. 
I wam't bom long after you, Bobby." 

"That you weren't," gruffly replied the police- 
man, giving him a cuff for his impudence, before 
marching him off to the nearest office. 

..•*■• 

" There's the brougham at last !" cried Maud, after 
an hour's watch at a front window. 

"A man has been here inquiring if you had re- 
turned, papa, and wishing to see you immediately," 
she continued, breathlessly, bounding into the hall to 
meet Major Klnollis. 

Signing to the coachman to stop, he merely asked 
two or three necessary questions, and then hastily 
returned to the carriage, and ordered it to the address 
given. As he ran down the steps, a singularly sweet 
voice almost arrested him ; a rush of memories came 
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over him ; but, intent on the business in hand, he 
threw the singer a coin, and sprang into the brougham, 
which immediately drove off. 

Lanty's story was soon heard, and fitted so exactly 
to that of Mrs Bray, that the father's heart beat fast, 
and a conviction took possession of him that Neft 
was his lost Ella. With quivering lips the stem 
soldier and traveller listened to the bo/s praises of 
her beauty, and sweetness, and innocence. In a 
roimdabout but honest way he repeated a conversation 
that he had overheard between Jenks and Moll one 
night when they supposed themselves alone. Agree- 
ing that it was unsafe to keep Nell longer with 
them, they resolved to pass her for a certain num- 
ber of years to the masters of an itinerant circus. 
Lanty, knowing these men to be thoroughly bad 
and cruel, and pitying Nell, whose kindness had 
touched him, told how he had warned her to be- 
ware, and how her terror had led her to run away. 
Finding himself suspected, he had followed her ex- 
ample, and had only come back to London a few 
days before that on which he heard the advertise- 
ment read, and was reminded by it of his little 
friend. 

The detective, after hearing all this, though not 
willing to commit himself as to the identity of Nell 
and Ella, was nevertheless of opinion that, in default 
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of better, this clue was worth following up. There 
was something mysterious in this child which it might 
be as well to fathom. 

Whilst the search is thus progressing, we must 
return to Maud and the Lesleys. The former was 
again alone. Lily and Godfrey had gone to rejoin 
their parents. Letters flew between the two girls. 
Lily was eager to hear, and Maud to tell, all passing 
events of importance. 

Another epistle, in a compound of roundhknd and 
pointed, had arrived the very day of Lant/s evi- 
dence. 

" Papa is so much better," wrote Lily, " that we are 
coming home in a few days. We are all longing to 
hear of Ella, and mamma sends her love to Lena, and 
says she wants to thank her very much for being so 
kind to the children at the "hospital." 

The first visit, with Godfrey and a scrap-book, had 
been the forerunner of many others. Lena gladly 
continued her work of love, and became so interested 
in the children, that she did not cease caring for them 
when they were discharged. Gradually she enlarged 
her labours, and the useless gay life she had led for 
a while became a thing of the past Lady Lesley 
demurred somewhat, but at last yielded to Lena's 
wishes, and resigned herself to the change which her 
daughter no longer hesitated to avow decidedly. 
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Indeed, to tell the truth, her Ladyship was not alto- 
gether sorry to rest from her duties as chaperone. 
And except that Lena was destroying her hope of a 
fashionable marriage like that of Frances, she was 
more than willing to remain quietly in her grand 
house, sympathising with her brother, and working 
endless couvrettes for chairs and sofas. 

Frank Davids still found reasons for frequent calls, 
and was so cheerful and encouraging as to be always 
welcome. Major Knollis especially felt his influence. 

"I cannot think/' he observed to his sister one 
day, "what it is gives that young Davids such a 
power over one. He refreshes one like a draught ot 
fresh spring-water." 

" He is certainly an excellent yoimg man," replied 
Lady Lesley. " There are few like him. He seems 
to have a wide influence for good, yet he makes no 
fuss, as though all the machinery of the parish would 
be overthrown were he not the mainspring." 

"What do you think of him, Lena?" asked the 
Major, mischievously of his favourite niece. 

" I, uncle ?" replied Lena, laughing and blushing 
over the flowers she was arranging. ** I think he's very 
good, you know ; but I am not sure that his hair is 
not sandy, and certainly his nose is not aristocratic." 

" Well, well, little woman ! I suppose you are like 
the rest of your sex, and think ouly oi ^^XercNaJfik? 

M 
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Lena looked up quickly to reply, when a hasty 
knock was heard at the door, and Justine rushed into 
the room, breathless, panting, and flushed. 

" Oh ! monsieur," she gasped, " de little one, de 
little one I" 





CHAPTER XIV, 

A DOOR AJAR. 

|T has struck twelve ever so long ago, and 
she hasn't come yet, Mamie. Do you 
think she has forgotten ? " 

" No, my pet," replied Mrs Harris, fondly j " she'll 
be here very soon now." 

" How many seconds did you say made a minute, 
Mamie ? — was it sixty ? " asked little Nell again. 

" Yes, sixty," said Mamie, smiling. 

" But are you sure ? for IVe counted sixty over and 
over until I'm quite tired, and waited in between, 
and the quarter hasn't chimed." 

" I'm sure I*m right, dear, so you must try and wait 
patiently." 

Nell sighed, and strove to see out of the mended 
window into the court below. 
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The quarter sounded, and again "our Nellie" sighed; 
such a sigh indeed, that it had to be finished off quickly 
long before its natural end, for there was a step outside, 
and the latch creaked suggestively. The pink deep- 
ened in the pearly cheeks ; all sorts of delicate lines 
and curves showed more plainly in Nell's sweet face, 
and curled into a smile of welpome. Kate had come 
at last ! 

"I am late, I fear," she said, kissing the child's 
upturned lips. 

" Only a quarter of an hour or so. Miss Castaine," 

4 

replied Mrs Harris. 

"It seemed far longer to me," whispered Nell; 
" but I don't mind now." 

" I'm very sorry you had to wait, dear ; we'll make 
up for it though directly, you'll see. How are you 
to-day, Mrs Harris?" 

"I'm feeling a bit better to-day, thank you. Miss 
Castaine. I've had something this morning which 
was grand medicine." 

" A letter from your husband, I guess ? " said Kate. 

"Yes, ma'am, just a few lines. He says as how 
he's got work at last for a month or six weeks. He's 
been very ill since he left us. He got a job helping 
some bricklayers, and his head was dizzy like, and he 
fell off the scaffolding, and was dreadful hurt That's 
why we've never heard of him this long while." 
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"He's well again now, I hope?" said Kate. 

** Yes, ma'am, I trust so. You see, he ain't much of 
a letter-writer, so he don't say much ; but I hope, as 
he's at work again, he'll be spared.'* 

"Well, Fm very glad you've heard. Now you 
must cheer up, and make extra haste to get stronger. 
Where is Bessie ? " 

" She's gone out with a few boxes of matches as we 
had left. She thought she'd get rid on them to-day 
while our Nellie was with you." 

" Very good," said Kate. " I hope to come and 
have a talk with her in a few days ; she must have 
something better to do than selling matches. Yes, 
yes ; I quite understand, Nellie, that you think it is 
time we were on the move," she added, in answer to 
a faint pull of her hand towards the door. " Good- 
bye, Mrs Harris. I'll bring Nellie back some time this 
evening." 

"Good-bye, Mamie dear, — ^my own Mamie!" ex- 
claimed Nell, leaving Kate to spring into her friend's 
outstretched arms, and give her a final embrace. , 

As it was so late, Kate hailed the first omnibus 
going their way, and Nell sat therein, with hands 
and feet pressed tightly together, in a fever of de- 
light. 

" Now then, little lady, I'll lift ye hout," said the 
conductor. " She's a sweet un," he muttered, giving 
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her a last glance as the omnibus rattled off, and left 
her and Kate to walk down the side-street in which 
the dressmaker lodged. 

Was there a spell about the child ? or was it the 
sheen of her angel mother's wings reflected on hef, 
which caused so many hearts to cherish her? 

With shy joy she followed Kate Castaine into what 
appeared to her to be a very grand house, and upstairs 
to the rooms she rented. 

Divested of her tidy jacket and hat, — Kate's present, 
—she sat down on a low chair, and was in reality— 
as Jane, the maid-of-all-work, declared she looked — 
as happy as a Robin Redbreast. While the dress- 
maker was removing her walking things, Jane re- 
appeared with the dinner in a covered dish, carrymg 
it in both hands together with the two ends of her 
apron, in whose depths a round, soft something rolled 
about restlessly, to which the girl frequently said, in 
low but commanding accents, " Whishte, whishte !** 

How Nell found out that this uneasy captive had 
anything to do with her, is a mystery. But she was 
quite sure it had, and watched expectantly the cautious 
placing of the dish on the table. 

" You'd maybe like to see what IVe got here ? " the 
maid remarked. 

" I should very much indeed," replied Nell, advanc- 
ing for a peep. 
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" Whishte, whishte, will te?" whispered Jane, vehe- 
mently. " Was there ever such a hanimal ? " 

As she spoke a small black paw made its way over 
the edge of the prison, then a second, and lastly, with 
a heart-rending me-ew, a round head and two bright 
staring eyes. A moments victory ! Jane jerked the 
blue-checked wall ; the captive disappeared ; and the 
struggle recommenced in the calico valley. With an 
exclamation of delight, Nell thrust in a hand, and 
seized the prize. 

" Mrs Keans thinks as you*ll like to nurse her kitten 
while you're here. Miss Nellie," said Jane, letting fall 
the empty apron, and smiling radiantly at the sight of 
Nell's pleasure. 

** * Burds of a feather flock together,* " said Kate, 
when she entered her sitting-room and saw the child 
and the kitten. They were playmates already, the 
little creature rolled and jumped and capered as only 
kittens can, and Nellie clapped her hands with joy. 
What a fright that was for her black toy ! with arched 
back, bristling hair, erect tail, and wild, yellow eyes, it 
stood a minute in horror and alarm, then, as if in utter 
contempt of its own silliness, twirled suddenly about, 
and relieved its irritated sensibilities by a leap and a 
scamper round the room. 

Nellie laughed and Kate laughed, and who shall 
say the kitten was not laughing too ? Grim old science 
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will shake the head and exclaim, " Impossible ! " but 
we know better, and remark aside, that although the 
whiskers may interfere with a smile of pussy's lips, 
laughter is nevertheless plainly expressed in the re- 
markable movements of the tail peculiar to frolicsome 
kittenhood. It would have been very difficult for 
Nell to have told any one of what her mid-day meal 
consisted that day. It might have been of the kitten 
itself, had she not had visible and tangible proof to 
the contrary. Kate at length declared it was possessed; 
and so it was, by the very spirit of fun, and its merri- 
ment was highly contagious. Bill Jenks and Moll 
would not have recognised their pallid prima donna in 
the lovely child who played in the spring sunshine of 
that third-storey room. But even a kitten's limbs may 
grow weary. 

" All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy," and 
all play and no sleep makes a kitten a dull cat The 
furry black darling had no wish to lose her character 
for mischief just yet, time enough to be sedate a year 
hence. So she climbed into Nellie's lap, and after 
sundry apologies in the shape of winks and yawns, 
shut her eyes for a nap. Nell of course was also 
obliged to remain quiet ; she took her chair to the 
window, and gazed up into the greyish-blue sky too con- 
tented even to think. Meanwhile Kate put away the 
dmner, and, seeing her inclined to be still, went for 
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a while into her second room. Thus Nell was alpne ; 
an intense desire to sing, bora of her wonderful happi- 
ness, came over her. She glanced at ^e door, it was 
almost closed, there was no one near to hear her. 

At first the sounds issued faintly, but presently she 
gained confidence ; the soft notes rose and fell, the soul 
of the little singer welcomed the charm of its great 
talent, and lost itself in its own melody. No gaping 
children stood by — no necessity to gain money lay 
upon her ; here there were no pennies to pick up, nor 
crowds to disturb. The kitten was the sleepy audience, 
the necessity the fulness of a blythe heart, and the 
gain her own simple guileless pleasure. • No listeners ! 
Whose are those two faces peeping through the crack 
of the door? One is that of a tall, thin-featured woman. 
Wonder, surprise, doubt, delight, are all depicted on 
her countenance. One hand rests against the door, 
arrested in the very act of opening it ; the other is 
raised to urge silence on the second woman, Kate 
Castaine. 

No suspicion of their presence troubled Nell. She 
was engrossed by the music and the heavens. She 
had sung several of her favourite ballads. What should 
she sing next ? The kitten stretched itself and purred 
dreamily. Nell smiled to herself — some subtle force 
was working in her. Her clouded memory stirred 
half wakened, and a long-forgotten ditt^ ^Tv\Kt^^ \\!^ 
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" Was I too sudden ? " questioned Kate. 

As she did so, the brilliant colour partly died away ; 
and bursting into tears, Nell threw herself on Kate's 
bosom, and sobbed out — 

" Oh, I remember !— I am Ella 1 " 

Kate let the passion of tears have its way a few 
minutes, for the child seemed stunned in spite of 
her care, talking meanwhile gently of her papa and 
Maud and Justine, and how they were longing to find 
her. 

" So dry your tears, darling, and we will go to them. 
Hark ! there's a cab Justine has sent stopping at the 
front door. You are going home, little Ella, to be 
loved and petted." 

With trembling haste she was made ready. She 
began to recover herselt now, arid to understand what 
had happened. One remembrance after another was 
recurring to her, and she could scarcely sit quiet an 
instant in the cab which carried her and Kate home. 

One short half-hour later, the wayfarer Nell was 
no more ; in her place Ella nestled with shy love in 
her father's arms, and thence bestowed kisses and 
smiles on her rejoicing family. By and by she related 
what she could remember of her adventures. Indis- 
tinctly she recalled being lured away from Hollywood 
by a woman whom she believed to be MolL Much of 
her story of the last three months was already known, 
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and Ella exulted in the hope of again meeting her 
dear steamboat friend and the monkey-boy, Lanty. 

" We'll send Lanty to school, Ella, and have him 
taught a trade," said Major KnoUis, as they chatted 
together in the evening. 

. " And Mamie, papa ? "• whispered Ella, using the 
word so coyly and softly that tears started to his eyes. 

"I hardly know what we must do for her. We 
must think of something very nice indeed. To- 
morrow you and I and Maud will all go and visit 
her. I long to see the home which has sheltered 
my treasure, as well as this good woman and her 
daughter." 

** Kate Castaine said She should go to see her this 
evening, and tell her who Nell really is. How is it 
you never saw the advertisements about yourself, 
Ella?" asked Maud. 

" I can't read," said Ella, reddening. 

** Never mind ; you'll learn directly," responded 
Maud, pirouetting in transports. "Oh ! I am so 
happy ! " ' 

"And so am I," said Ella, clinging afresh to her 
father. " I have asked the King to make me so such 
lots of times, and so He has. Blind Joe said He 
would, because He loves me so." 

"We must truly thank Him with all our hearts," 
said Major Knollis. 
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" Yes, indeed, I do now," said Maud. " Oh ! this 
is a happy day I You'll never be miserable again, 
Ella, and I shall have a sister, and never be lonely 
any more !" 

" And I," said their father, " shall have two darling 
daughters to love and watch over." 

" Then you are going to keep us with you, papa?" 
asked Maud. 

" Yes ; we will all go home together to Knollislea, 
and strive tliere to prove our thankfulness by being 
good and holy and serving God." 

" But Ella must see Lily and Godfrey first," said 
Maud. 

"And we cannot allow you to desert us imme- 
diately, Edward," remarked Lady I^esley from her 
couch on the other side of the fire. 

" There are long days to come, I trust, and time in 
which to meet our many friends and tire kind aunts 
with our noise. Eh ! Ella ? Can you make a noise, or 
have you grown too sober?" 

"She'll never be like me," laughed Maud, before 
her sister could answer* " 1*11 soon teach her to play, 
though." 

" So you shall, Maud,'* said Major KnoUis, heartily ; 
and very thoroughly was this permission enjoyed. 

During the next fortnight lessons were put aside, 
and the days spent in visiting old and new friends 
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and sight-seeing. Their first call was upon poor Mrs 
Harris. The old attic looked very strange filled by 
its visitors, for Major KnoUis kept his word, and 
insisted on going in person to thank Ella's protectress. 
He gazed at the bare grey walls, at the small dim 
window, and the rusty grate, and pressed his child 
more closely to him. Mrs Harris felt very nervous 
and fiightened, until Ella sprang towards her, calling 
her " Mamie," and proving herself to be, by word and 
deed, the same little Nell whom she had rescued, in 
spite of outward differences. 

The grateful father thanked her warmly. 

" He had not as yet," he said, *' determined how to 
reward her; but for the present she must quit this 
desolate abode for one more home-like, and accept of 
help from him. Very probably, Mrs Harris," he 
concluded, " I shall be able to find work for your 
husband at KnoUislea, in which case it will be best 
for you and Bessie to remove there. We shall soon 
provide you with a pretty cottage to live in,^* 

Mrs Harris could not express her gratitude, her 
heart was too full for speech. 

" " Just to think, Bessie, of our going to the country,** 
she said, when Major KnoUis and his children were 
gone. "Ah! lass, I scarce dare believe my senses. 
That sweet child has indeed brought us a blessing. 
You were not far wrong when you called her an angel.** 
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Ella was now in some danger of being spoiled. 

Aunt and cousins vied with father and sister in petting 
and caressing her. The little wanderer was speedily 
accustomed to the change in her life, and fell into her 
place so easily, that it evidendy belonged to her. 
Her gentle nature bloomed beneath the tender care 
now surrounding her, but remained childlike and 
unaffected as ever. The sisters dearly loved one 
another. Ella clung to Maud, looking to her for 
protection and affection; while Maud, without a 
moment's jealousy of the rank Ella's romantic life 
had given, was devoted to her. They sympathised 
most particularly in their desire to be really good. 
As time went on, the younger child spoke in her 
innocent way of the loving-kindness of the King, and 
how He had cared for her in her loneliness, had 
guarded her from harm and loved her — "her very 
own self." And the directness and simplicity of her 
faith communicated itself to the elder one. Maud 
gradually received into her heart the sense of His 
great love to her; and the God who had hitherto 
seemed to her rather a strict Master, she learned to 
regard as a Father and Friend. In her turn, by her 
ardent determination to be good, she aroused in Ella 
the wish to show by her life her gratitude for the 
King's mercy. Thus they aided each other to live 
the beautiful old story of faith and works. The 
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willingness to receive all things from God, and the 
willingness to give themselves up to His service as 
reconciled children in return. 

In this we are looking forward somewhat into their 
after lives. Yet, even in childhood, Ella's faith was 
provoked by Maud's energy to blossom into action, 
and Maud's longing to be and to do good was drawn 
by her sister's trust to spring, not from the fear of 
God's wrath, nor the hope of winning heaven, but 
from earnest love and gratitude to the Saviour. 

At length the time arrived for them to quit London 
and go to Ejiollislea. Every one who had befriended 
Nell had been thanked and rewarded by Ella. She 
had met Lanty again. He came to see her in grand 
style, with new clothes on, and such a clean face, that 
he was scarcely recognisable. Blind Joe also had 
been sought out, and encouraged in his labour of 
love. The Harris family were to follow them in a 
few weeks, and Mrs Bray and her babies >Yere to be 
visited on the way home. Still it was not quite un- 
alloyed pleasure. There were friends to part from. 
Very heartily they regretted the necessity of saying 
good-bye to Lily and Godfrey Danvers and kind 
Frank Davids. Lady Lesley and her daughters had 
decided to return to Hollywood, in order to make 
preparations for the marriage of Frances. 

Yorkshire seemed a long way off to \k^ cJkJA^^w^ 

N 
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and the meeting again indefinite and shadowy. 
There were tears as well as smiles on the sisters' &ces 
when Frank waved them farewell as the train canied 
them away from thq London terminus. But what 
matter a few showers in April? 




CHAPTER XV. 



THREADED AT LAST. 




HE spring-time had departed, with its soft 
green tints, its showers and sunshine. Sum- 
mer in its turn had blessed the land, fulfil- 
ling the fair promises of its predecessor, until,- fading 
slowly in its dusty garments, it also yielded up its 
place, and the autumn breezes rusded in the trees 
and hedgerows, and blew with a singing sigh across 
each patch of ripening grain. 

The pimpernel, the poor man's weather-glass, lifted 
its gay, starlike eye, and grew amongst the roughest 
dods of earth. The bright blue corn-flower and wild 
red poppy peeped up here and there, as though sus- 
picious of the fast- approaching sickle, then bent their 
fragile stalks in homage to the coming conquerors. 
Along the time-dimmed roadsides the tiny heart's- 
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ease, which withers at a touch, smiled and bloomed 
in freedom, glancing cheerfully from amidst the dusky 
grass to whisper to the wayfarer a tale of love and 
hope. 

It is written, " In the evening-time there shall be 
light." Thus, before the winter comes to hush to 
rest all nature till another spring, the kind, unselfish 
autumn hastens to our aid» colours the leaves ab 
shades of red and gold, brings the richest fruits, and 
hides from us in a thousand ways the lengthening 
shadows of decay, and in its glowing sunsets bears 
us afar in chariots of rays through the great central 
gulf into the heart of the blue invisible which knows 
no death. 

Merrily singing their harvest-songs, the sturdy York- 
shire labourers reaped the com, and stood it up in 
sheaves to die- of sunshine. Dashing down from the 
distant fells, over which Ingleborough brooded in 
silent majesty, the Lea-syke gurgled in its rocky bed, 
amongst meadows and cornfields, through woods and 
glades, past scattered homesteads, and the Castle 
on the hillside, to the village of KLnollislea, whence, 
after sundry turns and twists, it flowed on, still laugh- 
ing, to swell some larger river, and plunge itself in 
another life. 

Through the low white gate opening from the 
Caslle gardens to the stream, two children ran gaily 
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to its mossy banks, and across a shallow part, where, 
between well-worn stepping-stones, the water danced 
md foamed in a mock fury. 

" Be careful, Ella darling," cried the elder, looking 
back, and stretching out a helping hand. 

" No, thank you, Maud," returned the younger. " I 
like to skip over best by myself." 

On the opposite side the two walked more quietly, 
I lovely pair!^ No wonder they were the pride of 
KnoUislea. Their white dresses were S)rmbols of their 
innocence and purity, and the blue ribbons which 
ioated round them in the autumn wind, of their hap- 
piness and peace. Maud's eyes still shone with a 
iark fire, but the expression of discontent had van- 
ished ; and Ella was like nothing, save the sky above 
lier head, where the very clouds were only breaths of 
ioy. • 

No such thoughts as these troubled our little hero- 
ines; they had far more important things to think 
ibout. They reached the Dell, a grassy road winding 
beneath overhanging trees. Leaves fluttered noiselessly 
to their cool beds, willing and ready to cover the 
parent roots warm and snug before the winter. Al- 
ready the robin's note was easily distinguishable ; the 
other feathered songsters were meditating a flight 
southwards, and collecting in flocks to consult and 
[:hoose a leader. 
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At the end of the Dell, and on the outskirts of the 
village, stood the vicarage, whither Maud and Ella 
were going. Surely that is ^an acquaintance of ours 
on the lawn ? 

" Let us creep upon him, and give him a surprise,"' 
whispered Maud. " He doesn't see us coming ; he's 
reading." 

Ella consented, and they stole through the gate on 
tip-toe, and across the soundless turf. But they had 
not reckoned on their shadows. These fell upon the 
book, and darkened its pages. The reader did not 
stir, — ^he would not spoil the transparent little game. 
The children advanced cautiously, then bounded 
suddenly to his feet. 

Frank Davids shouted, " Thieves ! To the rescue !" 
and seized an intruder with each hand. 

"What is it, my son?." inquired a lady sitting 
within an open window. 

"Only these mischievous fairies, Maud and Ella, 
mother, wanting to discover what sort of nerves I 
have," answered Frank, adding sternly to his cap- 
tives, " What have you to say for yourselves before 
I order you off to the pound for straying on my pro- 
perty ? " 

" Papa has sent us with a message," laughed Maud, 
"and if you do not let us go, I shall not give it; and 
that will be worsefor you than puttingusinto the pound." 
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"What do you say, Ella?" asked Frank. 

^* I say well tell you at once, and then you'll repent 
of treating us so savagely," said the little girl *' Papa 
wants to know," she continued, " if you will go with us 
to the station this afternoon? You really, really must" 

" Why so very particularly ?*' asked Frank, again. 

Ella hesitated, and Maud replied quickly — 

" Because you will be glad if you do, and soriy if 
you don't" 

"That's no answer," said the gentleman. **! see 
youll have to go to the pound yet, or be shut up in 
the Castle dungeon." 

"Put your head low down, and FU whisper why,** 
said Ella. 

The efifect of the secret was immediate. Frank's 
laziness fled before it, and rising, he accompanied the 
two girls into the house to see Mrs Davids. 

" Mother," he said, seating himself near her, " Ella 
has given us some pleasant news." 

" I know, Frank ; I hear it in your voice : our 
^eet Emmeline is coming." 

" You guess all my secrets, mother, almost before 
I know them myself," said her son, reverently. 

" Yes, Lena is coming with the Danvers this after- 
noon," put in Maud. 

After a little more conversation, the children rose 
to return home. 
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" We, that is, Ella and I," observed Maud, on the 
door-step, "are going in the pony-carriage with 
Robert, and Lily and Godfrey will come back with 
us. You elder ones are to have the open carriage, 
and then will come Nurse Graham and the cart with 
the luggage. Oh ! won't it be a glorious cavalcade?" 
she exulted. "Don't be late; we start at half-past 
four/ The train arrives at 5." 

" I'U not miss," said Frank. " Good-bye ! " 

" Good-bye 1 " echoed the children. " Good-bye, 
Mrs Davids," 

" I'm sure, Ella," continued Maud, as they walked 
back, " I do not know who I shall be most gl?id to 
see, Lily, or Godfrey, or Lena. It will be nice when 
Lena comes to live at the vicarage, won't it ? When 
Mr and Mrs Danvers go away again, I shall wish the 
time to pass quickly until the New Year." 

" So shall I," replied Ella. " Are we really going 
to be bridesmaids do you think, Maud ?" 

" I'm not quite sure, though very nearly, for you 
see Cousin Frank has no sisters. I'm forced to 
call him cousin, though I suppose he's not a proper 
cousin yet ; but Mr Davids sounds so stiff, and one 
cannot quite call him Frank," added Maud, reflec- 
tively. 

"Where is Aunt Lesley going to live after Lena 
is married ? " asked Ella, presently. 
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^'She has not decided, so far as I know. I am 
rather afraid, Ella, that she may come to us ; at least, 
to stay a long time. It won't be so nice as having 
papa all to ourselves/' 

" She's very kind, Maud," responded Ella. 

" Yes," said Maud, but her tone was not satisfied. 

" She will be very lonely when Lena is gone ; she 
loves her so very much. Perhaps it might make her 
happier to live with us." 

" You little dear ! " said her sister, throwing her 
arm affectionately around her, " you don't know what 
it is to be selfish. I have such a horrid temper. 
Well, if papa would like Aunt Lesley to live at the 
Castle, I will try to love her, and not mind. But 
come along, Ella; there's papa talkmg to William 
Harris on the terrace ; let us be quick and reach him 
before he goes into the house. Here, wave your hat. 
Yes, he sees us, and is coming down to the white 
gate." 

On ran the two girls, arriving breathless at the 
stream. 

" Oh I papa," cried Maud, " Cousin Frank was so 
surprised ; he hadn't guessed one bit that we had 
asked Lena to come. Lena had kept it a secret, as 
we asked her. Oh I dear, I wish it was five 
o'clock." 

" What an impatient little daughter it is ! " said 
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Major Knollis, fondly. '* Now, here's a we6 flower 
on my other side," he continued, looking down into 
Ella's blue eyes upraised to his, " who can wait for 
anything, even for five o'clock, and a house full of 
dear friends." 

Ella said nothing. She thought, however, that, pos- 
sessing the love of a father and sister, it should not be 
difficult to wait for the one drop more whidi was 
steaming rapidly towards them fi-om London. 

"I have had some news since; you weht to the 
vicarage, Ella," said Major Knollis, as they neared the 
house. 

" News, papa ! What of ? " 

" Of some people who made part of a little girl's 
life very unhappy." 

"You have heard of Jenks and Moll, |>af)a," inter* 
rupted Maud. 

" Yes, I have. Don't tremble, my Ella ; you are 
quite safe. They have been secured, and are in 
prison." 

" For stealing me, papa ?" asked Ella, 

" No, my pet ; for some crime committed since you 
left them." 

" Papa," said Ella, after a pause, " do you think I 
shall have to see them again ?" 

"I hope not. Why?" 

" If they are sorry, papa, shouldn't I go and tell 
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them I forgive them. I am so happy now, I can't 
feel angry with them, and perhaps they didn't know 
any better." 

The father's eyes glistened. 

*i Ella," he replied, almost solemnly, " if I can hear 
that your going to see them will do them any good, 
or lead tliem to repent of their wickedness^ you shall 
go and try to touch their hearts." 

" I am sure God would like us to forgive them and 
be kind," said EUa, quietly ; "and I have asked Him 
to make them good so often, that I think He will," 

"God answers our prayers in many ways, my 
child ; and if you feel that this is an answer to yours, 
you shall carry it out according to your own ideas." 

"Thank you, dear papa," said Elk, gratefully. 
**!Perhaps God has let them be caught and put in 
prison that they might think about Him and be sorry. 
Cousin Friank said, the other day, we were to remem- 
ber when we asked God for anything, and expect an 
answer ; so I think perhaps this is one." 

Major Knollis stooped to kiss the lovely, earnest 
face, and blessed God for the straightforward faith 
of his little girl 

" Luncheon ig quite ready, papa, if you will come," 
said Maud, who, having quitted them a few minutes 
before, now re-appeared on the steps of the modern 
raansion, which still bore its ancient name of " Castle," 
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in deference to the aged, ivy-covered keep, the only 
relic of the original building which the civil wars had 
left standing. 

" You are to dine late, with the rest of us this even- 
ing, I suppose, Maud?" said Major Knollis, entering. 

" Yes, please, papa ; we wish to very much. Mrs 
Deborah promised us she would manage to make 
room." 

Shortly after four o'clock, Frank Davids arrived, 
and the two gentlemen walked up and dowp the 
lawn talking, whilst the litde girls prepared them- 
selves for the drive to the nearest station, some three 
miles distant 

Further acquaintance with Frank had only strength- 
ened the Major's high opinion of him, and the living 
of Knollislea falling vacant during the spring, he 
offered it to him. Frank accepted it with sincere 
pleasure, and had been settled in the vicarage a 
month or so when our story recommences. Of 
course, with such a lovely home, he needed a wife, 
and where, he asked himself, could he find any one 
so perfect as Lena Lesley ? 

Lena's efibrts to serve the Father who had forgiven 
and blessed her had not ended in the hospital, but 
had spread from it as a centre. Her life truly had 
not been a smooth one lately. She had had again 
and again to overcome her mother's worldly regrets, 
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and to bear sharp and disagreeable words from 
Frances, and not a little covert ridicule from acquaint- 
ances who had formerly made her many a flattering 
speech. Frequently she failed in her endeavours after 
holiness, and frequently her courage well-nigh fainted, 
but she struggled for good foothold on the narrow 
path; and now she was to be aided by an earthly 
friend, and encouraged by the affection and com- 
panionship of another pilgrim travelling Zionwards. 
She had toiled on perseveringly and prayerfully, 
amidst the temptations of fashion and forgetfulness 
in the haunts of the world ; now, after a little pause, 
would come the harder trial to walk on amidst the 
temptations of prosperity in the sycamore-shaded 
vicarage. In the immediate present, therefore, all 
our friends were gazing on a future of sunlight ; stormy 
days were doubtless hidden somewhere, but the 
morrow which brought them would meet them: so 
the two carriages which left KnoUis Castle that after- 
noon contained very happy, hopeful people. 

Maud and Ella in the phaeton, reached the little 
country station first, and at once began to promenade 
the platform. 

"Suppose Lena should not have met thAi 
safely?" 

" Suppose they should have missed the train any- 
where, and don't come, Ella? My brain reels with 
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suppositions, as Aunt Lesley would say/' cried Maud, 
excitedly. 

" What a wild state you are in, Maud ! " said the 
quieter Ella. '* Don't think such dreadful things." 

"There! I do believe I hear the train coming. 
Let us run to the end and look," exclaimed her sister. 

Off they darted to gaze down the line and try to 
gain a glimpSe of it past the bend. 

" It must be late," Maud exclaimed " Is not the 
train due?" she asked of a porter. "Do you think 
there has been an accident ? " 

The man, although much amused, answered, re- 
spectfully — 

" It's near about her time, miss. See," he added, 
pointing to the signal, "she's in the next station, 
and will be here in three or four minutes." 

<* Thank you," said M^ud. " Three or four minutes ! 
and papa and cousin Frank are not here yet ! " 

" Well, you are fidgety, Maud," laughed Ella ; and 
as she spoke, the carriage dashed up outside, and 
Major Knollis and Frank joined the children. 

Having strained their eyes for nearly a quarter of 
an hour in vain, Maud and Ella were of course taken 
bf surprise when the train really did appear. Be^ 
fore it stopped, handkerchiefs were waving from 
little hands, and the welcome commenced; and 
when the travellers descended, a perfect Babel 
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of greetings, and kissings, and laughter^ and anxieties 
ensued, ^^ere was the luggage? what was it Hke? 
etc., etc. Such an arrival was quite an event in the 
station-master's career, and he and hL; two porters 
hurried about trying to be everywhere ^d do every- 
thing for everybody at once. 

Then the engine gave a warning puflf, a frantic 
jerk, and finally set off again, and was soon put of sight. 

" Come, Lihas, come Godfirey ; we children are to go 
home in the phaetpn," exclaimed Maud, leading the way, 

« 0\ pUa 1 " pleaded Godfrey, ** do you thi^k I 
may sit in front, where I can see the horse ? '* 

" Yes, you and I will sit with Robert, and lily and 
Maud behind," answered Ella. 

" I doubt we'll have to go slow> nfiisfs^" said Robert, 
jood-naturedly viewing his young party. 

" So much the better, Robert; we don't mind, if you 
can squeeze us all into such a bit of a carriage," 
said Maud. 

"It was Ella's birthday present from papa, Lily, 
and the pony was mine. Isn't it sweet ? " . 

" Indeed it is," said Lily, enthusiastically. 

" Now, Miss ^lla, you want to be in front, and this 
little master here," said Robert; "jump in tl\en. Steady, 
Roger," he added to the pretty white pony ; " though 
sure enough, if you want to run away, you'd best 
start at once, before we're all behind you." 
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"You'll like to take the reins presently, sir, I dare- 
say," said ihe kind-hearted man to Godfrey, noticing 
his eagerness. 

" I fihduld indeed," was the little fellow's reply. To 
sit so close to a horse was charming, but to actually 
drive one was beyond every past experience of bliss 
to the city boy. 

The Major and his guests easily overtook the 
phaeton, and rolled swiftly by. Mr and Mrs Danven 
faced Major Knollis and Lena, while Frank sat on 
the box, conversing over his shoulder with the others. 

Mr Danvers still looked ill and worn, though much 
stronger than in the spring. He was now about to 
have another short rest before taking possession of a 
smaller parish on the south coast It had been a 
great trial for him to leave his London charge, but 
the doctors were peremptory, and he was forced to 
obey. 

Passing through the village. Major Knollis pointed 
out the various places of importance, such as tke 
market, with its ancient sundial, the reading-room for 
the work-people, the prim little bank, the church and 
adjacent schoolhouse. Just coming from beneath 
its trellised porch was an intelligent, tidy-looking 
girl. She curtseyed and blushed on seeing the party 
in the carriage, and receiving a bow from Mrs Danvers 
and Lena. * 
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" How wonderfully changed Bessie Harris is I" re- 
marked the latter. 

" Yes," replied her uncle. " I am glad to say she 
is promising well in every respect. I was goilig to 
put her under my housekeeper, Mrs Deborah, but 
Frank interfered." 

"Certainly," put in that gentleman; "I wanted 
her in the school. If she goes on as she has begun, 
she will make a valuable teacher." 

"It is early days to speak of h&c teaching, is it 
not?" asked Mrs Danvers. 

" With regard to mere learning, it may be so for a 
while still, Mrs Danvers ; but it is her gentleness and 
influence which are needed. The present schoolmis- 
tress is a real old dame, and the village children none of 
the quietest Bessie moves amongst them like oil, and 
keeps all the various wheels at work more cheerfully." 

"Why, there is Mrs Harris!" said Lena, smiling, 
and bowing to a woman who stood at the wide-open 
lodge-gates. " Her husband is on6 of the gardeners 
now — is he not, uncle ?" 

"Yes; I found he had a very creditable know- 
ledge of plants. He is an industrious man, though 
far from strong," replied the Major. 

Outside the great gates, Mrs Harris stood and 
listened to the voices of the children in the distance. 
Bessie joined her mother, and both gazed down the 
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long avenue of tall trees, through whose falling foliage 
the sunset rays were stealing brightly. 

Creeping up the slight rise came the phaeton, 
Robert strolling beside it, having given the reins to 
Godfrey, who, with extended arms and countenance 
of extreme gravity, drove the real live pony. 

" Bless 'em 1" said Mrs Harris, when the children 
also had disappeared along the drive, and the gates 
were being closed for the night. " It does me a 
power of good to hear such kind words and see such 
sweet faces. I always feel a singing in my heart, 
Bessie, lass, when our Nellie calls me * Mamie.' She's 
a rich little lady now, but she don't forget how we 
sheltered her in her distress. May God bless her, I 
say, and all of 'em !" 

" Ay 1 ay 1" responded her husband from the door- 
step of their comfortable cottage home. 

" And He will, mother, I'm sure He will," echoed 
Bessie, as she put down the last bolt. 

Threaded at last ? Yes, dear reader. 

The story ends where the story begins. Maud and 
Ella, by the help of their Heavenly Father, have 
drawn the thrice-twisted Thread of Love through 
the Needle of Salvation, and already the fine, well- 
tempered point of Faith is balancing itself to do good 
work. 
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Do you wonder what sort of work our heroines 
would do ? Nothing very startling nor extraordinary ; 
nothing that the young girl-friend who reads these 
pages could not herself accomplish. They had to 
begin at the beginning, and do little things ; to put, 
as it were, one small stitch after another into the life- 
work. Not a few had to be taken back and wept 
over; and those which remained were badly done, 
and badly planned, and all uneven ; yet it was good 
work, because they did it for God, and because His 
Holy Spirit guided them. 

Not all at once does any child of God become a 
skilful workman ; yet such is the Father's love, that 
He will accept the feeblest attempt tendered to Him 
in His Son's name. Even the best is foulty ; but the 
Father looks not at the work, for His eye searches 
out its motive. He knows the measure of the suffer- 
ing, the weariness, the self-denial of the heart that 
made it He sees the sorrow that it is so poor and 
frail an offering, and marks the faith that brings it, 
nevertheless, to lay it at His feet 

What matter if the work you place there do not 
appear to you so striking or so beautiful, so large 
or worthy, as that of some other fellow-servant? 
What matter is it, if only God can smile, and say of 
you — "She hath done what she could?" We may 
not carry our earthly jealousies and weaknesses into 
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the courts of heaven, and this is a difficult lesson for 
the. sons of men. There are quick and slow learners 
in the Higher school as well as in our lower ones. 
Maud Knollis was eager and impatient, and often 
sighed for some great thing to do, by which to prove 
h*er loyalty and love ; but alas! whilst building castles 
of future deeds of spiritual valour, she was apt to miss 
present opportunities, and fail in present, every-day 
duties. Ella, more humble and more child-like, 
learned more readily that it is not by strength of 
resolution, nor by sighs and wishes, that fisiith can be 
renewed, or good works performed ; but that it is by 
looking at the love of God upon the Cross on Calvaiy, 
and letting that love take full possession of the heart 
by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, that we can alone 
receive power to be good and useful servants, willing 
to do an}'thing, whether great or small, whether it be 
seen and acknowledged by those around, or of the 
countless number of those hidden acts which are 
known only to the Master. 

Love is an active principle, and must work; and 
love is bom of faith in Jesus Christ the Saviour. 

We cannot follow the sisters further ; but unless 
they let the needle come unthreaded, their real story 
will end like its picture^ only with infinite more glory 
and truth; for the faithful Thread will guide them, 
making stitch by stitch in the work of life within the 
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portals of that true Home, where happiness incon- 
ceivable, and reward unutterable, await the patient 
worker. 

Reader! have you also caught the Thread, and 
drawn it through the Needle ? 
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3. The Martyr Missionary: Five Years in Ohma. By 

Bey. Ohablbs F. Bush, JiLA. 

4. My New Home : A Woman's Diary. 

5. Home Heroines: Tales for Girls. By T. S. Arthnr, 

Author of ^ Life's Crosses,' etc. 

6. Lessons from Women's Lives. By Sarah J. Hale. 

7. The Boseyille Family. A Historioal Tale of the 

Eighteenth Century. By Mrs. A. S. Orb, Author of ^ Mountain 
Patriots,' etc. 

8. Leah. A Tale of Ancient Palestine. Illnstrative of 

the Story of Naaman the Syrian. By Mrs. A. S. Orb. 

9. Ohampions of the Beformation : The Stories of their 

Lives. By Janet Gordon. 

10. The History of Two Wanderers ; or, Oast Adrift. 

11. Beattie's Poetical Works. 

12. The Vioar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 

13. Edgar Allan Foe's Poetical Works. 

14. The Miner's Son, and Margaret Vernon. By M. M. 

PoLLABD, Author of ' The Minister's Daughter,' etc. etc. 

15. How Frank began to Olimb the Ladder, and the Friends 

who lent him a hand. By Charles Bruce, Author of * Lame 
Felix,' etc. 



NIMMO'S TWO SHILLING REWARD BOOKS. 

Foolsoap 8yo, Illustrated, elegantly bound in oloth extra, beyelled 
boards, gilt back and side, gilt edges, price 28. each. 

1. The Par ITortli: Explorations in tlie Aictic BegionB. 

By Elisha Kent Kanr, M.D., Commander, Second GiinneU 
Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin. 

2. The Young Men of the Bible. A Series of FaperSf Bio- 

graphical and Suggestive. By Bev. Joskph A. OolXjIBB. 

3. The Blade and the Ear ; A Book for Young Men. 

4. Monarohs of Ocean : Oolumbus and Oook. Two Nar- 

ratives of Maritime Discovery. 

5. Life's Grosses, and How to Meet them. Tales for 

Girls. By T. S. Abthub. 

6. A lather's Legacy to his Daughters} etc. A Book for 

Young Women. By Dr. Gregort. 

7. Great Men of European History. From the Beginning of 

the Christian Era till the Present Time. By David Pjiydb, M.A. 

8. MouQtain Patriots. A Tale of the Beformation in 

• Savoy. By Mrs. A. 8. Orb. 

9. Labours of Love. A Tale for the Young. By Wini- 

FRBD Taylor. 

10. Mossdale. A Tale for the Young. By Anna M. De 

lONOH. 

11. The Standard-Bearer. A Tale of the Times of Oon- 

stantine the Great. By Ellen Palmer. 

12. Jacqueline. A Story of the Beformation in Holland. 

By Mrs. Hardy (Janet Gordon). 

13. Lame Felix. A Book for Boys. Full of Froyeib and 

story. By Charles Bruce. 

14. Picture Lessons by the Divine Teacher j or, Illustrations 

of the Parables of our Lord. By Peter Grant, D.D. 

15. Nonna : A Story of the Days of Juliaji the Apostate^ 

By Ellen Palmer. 

16. Philip Walton; or, Light at Last. By the Author of 

*■ Meta Frantz,' etc. 

17. The Minister's Daughter, and Old Anthony's WilL 

Tales for the Young. By M. M. Pollard. 

18. The Two Sisters. By M. M. Pollard, Author of 'The 

Miner's Son,' etc. etc. 






NIMMO'S EIGHTEENPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

Demy 18mo, ninstrated, doth extra^ gilt edges, prioe Is. 6d. eaoh. 



1. The Vicar of Wakefield. Poems and Essays. By OliYer 

QOLDfiMITH. 

2. iESsop's Fables, witii Instrnctlve AppHcfttions. By Dr. 

Cboxall. 

3. Bnnyan's Pagrim's Progress. 

4. The Yonng Man-of-War's-Man : A Boy's Voyage ronnd the 

World. By Ghables Nordhoff, Author of * Seeing the 
World.' 

5. The Treasury of Anecdote: Moral and Beligions. 

6. The Boy's Own Workshop ; or, The Yonng Carpenters. 
^ By Jacob Abbott. ^ 

7. The Life and Adventures of Bobinson Crusoe. 

8. The History of Sandford and Merton. A Moral and Instmo- 

tive Lesson for Young Persons. 

9. Evenings at Home ; or. The Jnvenile Budget Opened. Con- 

sisting of a variety of Miscellaneous Pieces ior the Instruction 
and Amusement of Young Persons. By Dr. Aikin and Mrs. 
Babbauu). 

10. Unexpected Pleasures ; or. Left alone in the Holidays. By 
Mrs. Geobob Oupplbs, Author of * Norrie Seton,' etc. 



\* The above Series of elegant and useful books is specially pre- 
pared for the entertainment and instruction of young persons. 



NIMMO'S SUNDAY .SCHOOL REWARD BOOKS. 

Foolscap 8yo, oloth extra, gilt edges, Qlnstrated, price Is. 6d. eaoL 

1. Bible BlesBlngB. By Bev. Bkhazd Newton. 

2. One Hour a Week : Fifty-two Bible Lessons for the Young. 

3. The Best Things. By Bev. Bichard Kewton. 

4. Grace Harvey and her Consins. 

5. Lessons from Bose Hill ; and Little Kannette. 

6. Great and Good Women : Biographies for Girls. By 

Lydia H. Sigourney. 

7. At Home and Abroad; or. Uncle William's Adventures. 

8. The Kind Governess; or. How to make Home Happy. 

9. Christmas at the Beacon: A Tale for the Yaang. By 

Ellen Palmer. 

10. The Sculptor of Bniges. By lirB. W. G. HalL 

11. The Story of a Moss Bose ; or, Bnth and the Orphan 

Family. By Ohables Bruce. 

12. The Swedish Singer ; or, The Story of Vanda BosendahL 

By Mrs. W. G. Hall. 

13. My Beantifol Home; or, Lily's Search. By Ohas. Brace. 

14. Alfred and his Mother ; or. Seeking the Kingdom. By 

Eatherinb E. Mat. 

15. Asriel ; or. The Crystal Gnp. A Tale for the Yonng. 

By Mrs. Hexderson. 

16. Wilton School; or, Harry Campbell's Bevenge. A Tala 

By P. B. Weatherlt. 

17. Percy and Ida. By Katheiine E. May. 

18. Fred Graham's Besolve. By the Anth6r of * Mat and Sofle,' 

etc. etc. 

19. The Sea and the Savages: A Story of Adventure^ By 

Harold Lincoln. 

20. Smmner Holidays at Silveisea. By E. Bosalie Salmon. 

21. The Story of John Heywood : An Historical Tale of the Time 

of , Harry VIII. By Charles Bruce, Author of *How Prank 
began to Olimb,' etc. * 
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NIMMO'S ONE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Foolscap 8yo, Goloured Frontispieces, handsomely bound in oloih, 

ninminated, price Is. each. 

1. Four Little People and their Friends. 

2. Elizabeth ; or, The Exiles of Siberia. A Tale 

from the French of Madame Gottin. 

3* Paul and Virginia. From the French of 

Bebnabdin Saint-Piebbe. 

4. Little Threads : Tangle Thread, Golden 

Thread, and Silver Thread. 

5* Benjamin Franklin, the Printer Boy. 

6. Barton Todd, and the Young Lawyer. 

7. The Perils of Greatness : The Story of Alex- 

ander Menzikoff. 

8. Little Crowns, and How to Win them. By 

Bey. Joseph A. Gollieb. 

9* Great Riches : Nelly Rivers' Story. By Aunt 

FAumr. 

10. The Right Way; and The Contrast. 

11. The Daisy's First Winter. And other Stories. 

By Habbiet Beecheb Stowb. 

12. The Man of the Mountain. And other 

stories. 

13. Better than Rubies. Stories for the Young, 

lUnstrative of Familiar Proverhs. With 62 Illustrations. 

\_Contmued on next page. 



NIMMO'8 ONE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 

JUVENILE BOOKS, 



CONTINUED. 



14- Experience Teaches. And other Stories for 

the Young, Illustrative of Familiar Proverbs. With 39 Illus- 
trations. 

15- The Happy Recovery. And other Stories for 

the TouDg. With 26 Illustrations. 

i6. Gratitude and Probity. And other Stories 

for the Toung. With 21 Illustrations. 

17* The Two Brothers. And other Stories for 

the Young. With 13 Illustrations. 

i8. The Young Orator. And other Stories for 

the Young. With 9 Illustrations. 

19- Simple Stories to Amuse and Instruct Young 

Beaders. With Illustrations. 

20. The Three Friends. And other Stories for 

the Young. With Illustrations. 

21* Sybil's Sacrifice. And other Stories for the 

Young. With 12 Illustrations. 

22. The Old Shepherd. And other Stories for the 

Young. With Illustrations. 

23. The Young Officer. And other Stories for the 

Young. With Illustrations. 

24. The False Heir. And other Stories for the 

Young. With Illustrations. 

25. The Old Farmhouse; or^ Alice Morton's 

Home. And other Stories. By M. M. Follabd. 

26. Twyford Hall; or, Rosa's Christmas Dinner, 

and what she did with it. By Ohables Bbuob. 

27. The Discontented Weathercock. And other 

stories for Children. By M. Joinis. 

28. Out at Sea, and other Stories. By Two 

Authors. 



NIMMO'S 

NINEPENNY SERIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

In demy ISmo, with Illustrations^ elegantly bound in cloth. 



This Series of Books will be found unequalled for genuine interest and 
value, and it is believed they will be eagerly welcomed by thoughtful 
ohUdren of both sexes. Parents may rest assured that each Volume 
teaches some noble lesson, or enforces some valuable truth. 

1. In the Brave Days of Old ; or, The Story of the Spanish 

Armada. For Boys and Girls. 

2. The Lost Buby. By the Author of ' The Basket of 

Flowers,' etc. 

3. Leslie Boss ; or. Fond of a Lark. By Oharles Bmcei 

4. My First and Last Voyage. By Benjamin Olarke. 

5. Little Katie : A Fairy Story. By Oharles fimoe. 

6. Being Afraid. And other Stories for the Yonng. By 

Oharles Stuabt. 

7. The Toll-Keepers. And other Stories for the Tonng. 

By Benjamin Olarke. 

8. Diok Barford: A Boy who would go down Hill. By 

Oharles Bruce. 

9. Joan of Aro ; or. The Story of a Noble Life. Written 

for Girls. 

10. Helen Siddal ; A Story for Ohildren. By Ellen Falmer. 

11. Mat and Sofie: A Story for Boys and Oirls. 

12. Feace and War. By the Author of 'The Basket of 

Flowers,* etc. 

13. Ferilous Adyentnres of a French Soldier in Algeria. 

14. The Magio Glassy or. The Secret of Happiness. 

15. Hawks' Dene : A Tale for Ohildren. By Katherine E. 

Mat. 

16. Little Maggie. And other Stories. By the Author of 

» The Joy of Well-Doing,* eta etc 

17. The Brother's Legaoy ; or, Better than G-old. Ej 

M. M. Pollard. 

18. The Little Sisters ; or. Jealousy. And other Stories for 

the Young. By the Author of * Little Maggie,' etc. 

19. Kate's New Home. By Oecil Soott, Author of ' Ohryssie 

Lyle,* etc. 

N 



NIMMO'8 SIXPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Bemj 18mo, Qlnstrated, handscmiely bound In doth, price M. eMk 



1. Pearls for Little People. 

2. (heat Lessons for Little 

People. 

3. Beason in Bhyme : A 

Poetry Book for the Young. 

4. JEsop's Little Fable Book. 

5. Grapes from the Great 

Vine. 

6. The Pot of Gold. 

7. Story Piotnres from the 

Bible. 

8. The Tables of Stone: 

niuBtrations of the Oom- 
mandments. 

9. Ways of Doing Good. 

10. Stories about onr Dogs. 

By H. Bbbohbb Stowb. 

11. The Bed-Winged Gh)ose. 

12. The Hermit of the Hills. 

13. Effie's Ohristmas, and 

other Stories. By Adb- 

LAIDB AUSTBN. 

14. A Visit to Grandmotheri 

and other Stcries for the 
Yonng. 

15. Kble Stories for Yonng 

People. By A. Austen. 



16. The Little Woodman and 

his Dog Onsar. By l£ia 
Shbbwood. 

17. Among the Mountains: 

Tales for the Young. By 
Adblaids Austbv. 

18. Little Gems for LitOe 

Headers. 

19. Do your Dnlr, ocmie what 

wilLand other Stories for 
the xonng. 

20. Noble Joe: A Tale for 

Children. By A. Aubxbei. 

2 1. Lnoy Vernon, and other 

Stories for the Young. 

22. Aneodotes of FaYoiuike 

Animals told for OhildraB. 
By Adblaidb Aubcbn. 

23. Little Henry and his 

Bearer. By Mis. Shsbp 

WOOD. 

24. The Holidays at Wilton, 

and other Stories. By 
Adblaidb Auuvjer. 

25. Ohryssie Lyle: A Tale 

for the Young. By Obcil 

SOOTT. 

26. Little Elsie among the 

Quarrymen. A Story for 
the Little Ones. ByE^BN 
P ALMBB, Author of ' Christ- 
mas at the Beacon,* etc. 



NIMMO'S FOURPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 

The above Series of Books is also kept in Paper Covers, elegaaily 
printed in Colours, price id. each. 

S* The distinctiye features of the Sixpenny, Ninepenny, and One SbJllinc 
JuTenlle Books are : The Subjects of each Volame hair% been selacted with a doe 
regard to Instruction and Entertainment; they are weU printed on flxie paper: 
they are Illustrated with Coloured Frontiq;>ieoe8 and beauttftil EngraTings; and 
they are elegantly bound. 



■ — - 

NIMMO'S POPUUR RELIGIOUS GIFT BOOKS. 



18mo, finely printed on toned paper, handsomely bonnd in doth extra, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, price Is. each. 

1. Across- tlie River : Twelve Yiews of Heaven. 

By NoBMAN MACLEOD, D.D. ; B. W. Hamilton, D.D. ; BoBmer 
S. Oaitdush, D.D. ; Jambs Hamilton, D.D. ; etc. etc. etc* 

2. Emblems of Jesus ; or, niustiations of 

Emmanuers Character and Work. 

3. Life Thoughts of Emiaent CMstians. 

4. Comfort for tlie Desponding ; or, Worda to 

Soothe and Cheer Troubled Hearts. 

5. The Chastening of Love : Words of Consola-^ 

tion for the Christian Mourner. By Joseph Pabkeb, D.D., 
Manchester. 

6. The Cedar Christian, and other Practical 

Papers. By the Bev. Theodore L. Cuyleb. 

7. Consolation for Christian Mothers Bereaved 

of Little Children. By A Friend of Mourners. 

8. The Orplian ; or, Words of Comfort for the 

Fatherless and Motherless. 

9. &laddening Streams ; or. The Waters of the 

Sanctuary. A Book for Fragments of Time on each Lord^a 
Day of the Tear. 

10. Spirit of tlie Old Dimes. 

1 1. Choice Qleanings from Sa^ed Writeis. 

1 2. Direction in Prayer ; or, The lord's TtstjfS 

Illustrated in a Series of Expositions. By Peteb Gbaht, OJD., 
Anthqr of 'Emblems of Jesns,' eUi. 

13- Scripture Imagery. By Peter Grant, D.D., 

AuUior of ^ Emblems of Jesas,' etc 



^^WWa 
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NIMMO'S 

iS^ogal Jlluminate^ Eegentrs* 

ONB SHIIiLINa' BAOH. 

Coirgeously Illuminated^ after the Medueval manner^ m Colours and Gold, 
by Marcus Ward, Illuminator to the Queen. 

Each Stoiy, or Legend, is lllastrated with a set of brilliaiit Pictares, designed 
in the quaint spiiit of Mediaeval times, and printed in Colours and Gold, by 
Mabcds Ward, lUaminator to the Queen. 

The charm of novelty is still farther heightened by the Stories being related in 
Antient Ballad form, witii appropriate Musix;, arranged in an easy style, for Voice 
and Pianoforte, suited to Uttie folks or great folks, and minstrels of all degrees. 

Y® Interestynge Storie of 



1. Cinderella and y Lytiel 

Glasse Sly p per e, 

2. The Fayre One with the 

Golden Locks. 

3. TJie Sleeping Beauty ; or^ 

The Enchanted Palace, 

Told In Verse, by ALFI{EDTEN>JY ^ON, 
Poet Laiirea-e. (Pub islied by permis- 
sion of Messrs. Stkahah & Co.) 

Y« Patiietic B.illad of 

4. Lddye Ouncebelle and Lord 

Lovelle. 

THE ROYAL lU UMItiATED BOOK OF 

LEGENDS. 
First Series, coiitain'.ng above four Le- 
gends, haudsomeiy bound in Cloth, 5b. 



5. Pocahontas : A Tale of 

Old Virginie. 

6. King Alfred and Othere 

(Tke Discoverer of the North Cape). 

Poetry by H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

(Published by permission of Messrs. 

J. R. Osgood & Co.) 

7. P Marquis of Carabas ; 

or, Puss in Boots. 

8. Y' Hyndeofy Forest; or, 

Y^ Enchanted Princesse. 

THE ROYAL ILLUMINATED BOOK OF 
LEGENDS. 
Second Series, containing above four Le- 
gends, handsomely bound in Cloth, 5s. 



Eoual fllumtnatetr TSTursetg Kfigmes* 

SIXPBNCB BACH. 

Illuminated by Mabods Ward, in same style as the ' Legends,' with Music 

complete. 



1. Sing a Song of Sixpence. 

2. The Little Market Woman. 

3. TJie Carrion Crow, 

{fack and Gill. A Little, 

^ \ Man and his Little Gun . 

THE ROYAL ILLUMIN TED BOOK OF 

NURSERY RHYME). 
First Series. c 'ntaiuing above four, hand- 
somely bound in Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 



5. Little Bo-Peep. 

6. Simple Simon. 

7. Mother Hubbard and her 

Dog. 

8. Four Nursery Rhymes. 

THE ROYAL ILLUMINATED BOOK OF 

N4Jr !|Y RHYMES. 

Second Series, containing above four, 

handsomdy bound in Cloth, price 28. 6d. 



* Nothing 80 magnificent has evtf been attempted before.*— iHiMie OpMUm. 
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